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Teachers of Li p-Reading 


Hard-of-hearing persons cesiring individual instruction in li 
homes or while traveling, can learn of competent teachers by address: 


Miss Lucy E. Case 
401 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Miss Mary D. Suter, 
3026 N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
Lip-reading Classes at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, April, May, June. 
3665 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Miss Kate E. High, 
147 North Tenth Street, Reading, Pa. 


Miss Mary Jeanette Frost, 
Box 12, North Evans, Erie Co., 


Miss Mary N. Walker 
1020 Witherspoon 'Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Miss Avondale N. Gordon, 

The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
1323 Fidelity Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Louise Howell, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, — 
305 Osborn Building, Cleveland, Ohio. — 


Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-rendingaa 
73 Estey Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Grace K. Wadleigh, 
124 Carlton Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Miss Mary Dugane, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading, 
T. N. Club, 47 W. 44th Street, Ne ork” 











Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Primate Liisa 
Small Classes 


Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
117 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 





THE REED SCHOOL 


Me FRANE A'REED. Detroit, Michigan | 


Lip-reading for the Deaf and 
Hard-of-hearing 
Best Methods Used 


Lessons Given Privately 
Conversational classes held regularly for advanced 
pupils, under the direction of Miss MURIEL A. SMITH. 


For full particulars, address 
THE REED SCHOOL 
Dept. “C,” 393-397 Hubbard Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 




















Instruction in Lip-Reading 








Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading 
to the adult deaf and hard-of-hearing. Day 
and evening conversation and practice classes. 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training 
course. 

Special summer normal class for teachers, 
three weeks, begins August 11th, 1915. 


The School is also represented by teachers 
throughout the United States and sends 
teachers anywhere on request and guarantee. 


Ask for Circulars. 


Ghe 


New YorkSchool for the Hard of Hearing 
(Incorporated) 
Edward B. Nitchie, B.A., Principal 


18-20 E. 41st St., New York City 
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Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading a 
for the Deaf Adult 


13th Season 


Theaimofthe Miller-Walle Method 
is to teach the pupil to follow all gen- 
eral conversation. This method, in 
distinction to other methods, regards 
the Movements of the organs of speech 
the important factor. In normal 
speech, positions are of such momen= | — 
tary duration as to be hardly percep-* 
tible, and little time is spent in mas- | — 
tering pe taetag the pupil is trained | _ 
a the first lesson. to follow move- | — 


TT outten private and in class. 

Conversation lessons and lectures © 
for advanced pupils. 

Normaltraining course for teachers. 


Circulars sent upon application to 
Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal, 
601 Pierce Bldg., 
Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A DEAF BOY WHO IS BEING RIGHTLY TRAINED 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


I’ YOU stick your finger into a pan of 
dough, you make a visible impression ; 
but as soon as the impressing finger is 
withdrawn, the dough resumes its ap- 
pearance of smooth rotundity, quite as if 
nothing had happened. The writer, hav- 
ing many times had occasion to observe 
the dough-like composition of her own 
mind, has come to observe this quality in 
others, particularly in parents, and more 
especially in parents of the deaf. Parents 
have so many things to think and worry 
about, they receive daily so many im- 
pressions of the needs and requirements 
of the deaf child, it is not surprising that 
these impressions are seldom deep enough 
to change the shape of their mental atti- 
tude toward their child; and this is a 
great pity, because the child’s need is very 
great, and the realization of their own 
power to help him should be continuous 
and lasting. 

The little deaf child’s striving, his 
reaching out after attention, are mental 
processes continual, imperious, and domi- 
nating. He begs to be helped, and spas- 
modic attempts to aid him do little good. 
It is a matter of daily effort and require- 
ment to know how to talk to him, how to 
interest him in controlling and increasing 
his own speech, how to curb the gestures 
of his eager little hands, to know before- 
hand what words he will understand and 
what are hard to see, to understand his 
peculiar mental needs, and be able to 
reach the groping, expanding, inarticulate 
spirit and train it toward the light. No 
comfortable, doughy attitude of mind can 
encompass such tasks as these. But, suc- 
cessfully performed, how great the re- 
ward, how wonderful the result! 


The child’s parents are his first and 
most necessary teachers. Long before he 
starts to school, they should be laying the 
foundation for his formal education, 
training him to look at and pay attention 
to the speech of others, teaching him the 
names of articles in common daily use 
about the house, keeping his mind exer- 
cised and active along useful lines. 

So here, then, for the encouragement 
of parents who do not know how to go 
about it, is a setting forth of a few of 
the things that have been attempted and 
accomplished by the father and mother 
of a little deaf boy who has had no teach- 
ing except what they have given him. 
Neither of them has had any training or 
instruction as to teaching the deaf. What 
they have done has been of their own 
efforts and prompted by their own in- 
tuition. 

Harold Huskey is the adorable, brown- 
eyed, five-year-old son of Mr. Harris 
Huskey, a railroad engineer, living in 
Kansas City, Kansas. The family live in 
a three-room log-house at the top of a 
wind-swept hill just outside the city, 
whither they moved in order that the boy 
might be in the open, although Mr. 
Huskey is compelled to take a 45-minute 
ride to and from his work. 

Harold has received more careful rear- 
ing than many parents give their off- 
spring. The cause of his deafness is not 
known, but it is surmised that he has 
been more than semi-deaf since birth. 
He has not enough hearing to acquire 
speech through listening to others and 
his quite remarkable command of spoken 
words has come to him by the efforts of 
his father and mother, who have repeated 
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“GIVE ME MY THIMBLE.” 
words over and over again in his ear 
until he could approximate the sounds 
himself. His lip-reading vocabulary is 
unusually large, because both Mr. and 
Mrs. Huskey have an innate aversion to 
signs and have talked constantly to him 
from the beginning, speaking in his ear 
to train his hearing, and training him also 
to watch when they want him to read 
their lips. They did not go out of their 
way to do this, nor attempt an elaborate 
system of training for which they them- 
selves were not prepared. They simply 
took advantage of every smallest oppor- 
tunity to bring the little boy to realize 
that everything around him had a name 
and a meaning, and neither of them is 
ever too busy or too tired to seize upon 
the thousand and one little incidents that 
occur in a child’s daily play and afford 
chances for learning things. 

In the boy’s every-day relations with 
his mother all sorts of happenings are 
made use of to add to his knowledge. 
Mrs. Huskey tells him to bring her 
things, to point out things, and she tries 
to teach him the names of new objects 
every day. She plays games with him, 


lets him help her with her work about 
the house, takes him for walks, and, to 


MOST OF HAROLD'S LESSONS ARE LEARNED UNCONSCIOUSLY 


illustrate her teaching, adds constantly to 
a large and varied collection of all kinds 
of pictures that are a part of his play- 
things, and, incidentally, of his education. 
Harold loves to look at pictures, and as 
new words are learned his mother gives 
him pictures of the objects or ideas they 
express, thus helping to fix them in his 
memory. 

Every teacher of first-year pupils in a 
school for the deaf knows that the great- 
est difficulty to encounter in a beginner, 
who has had no previous training at 
home, is his disinclination to look at her 
face. The temptation to use signs when 
talking to the little deaf child is so strong 
in some households that the child comes 
to school with no preparation for his 
work, and confronting at the late age of 
six or seven the task of learning a new 
habit which should by rights have been 
imparted to him at home in his babyhood. 
It is easy for a mother to teach her tiny 
child to look at her when she talks and 
to talk to him very much the same as if 
he could hear, but it is very hard for a 
teacher to develop this habit in a child 
who has been trained at home to watch 
a person’s hands, or not to watch at all. 

Seated at her sewing, Mrs. Huskey will 
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tell Harold to bring her something from 
across the room, or hand her an article 
within easy reach. Without interrupting 
her work at all or raising her voice, 
speaking in an ordinary, conversational 
tone, as to a hearing person, she will say: 
“Give me my thimble.” And Harold will 
hand it to her as a matter of course. 

A slight thing? It may seem so; but 
that simple command and the child’s 
readiness to understand and obey form 
an enormous gulf between him and the 
untaught deaf child who does not know 
that thimble is a thimble, cannot read the 
word from the lips, and therefore could 
not bring it or obey any other similar 
command. 

Harold helps his mother set the table 
for a meal, finding and arranging articles 
as she directs, reading every command 
from her lips, without any wild panto- 
mime of hands and arms. A large num- 
ber of important words are used daily in 
this simple process, and the little boy is 
learning them unconsciously as the hear- 
ing child learns. When they have a pic- 
nic luncheon out-of-doors together, he 
carefully conveys the dishes to the allot- 
ted place, taking great joy in the whole 
performance, and learning new words 
every time. In the two pictures where 
his mother is shown cutting the bread 
she is endeavoring to see if he remem- 
bers and can say the word “bread.” In 
the first picture, he looks up at her with 
a question in his eyes, to see what she 
is saying. She points to the bread, and 
then says, clearly and quietly, “Bread.” 

The little boy’s face breaks into a smile. 
That is easy. He knows that word. He 
says it after her and receives an approv- 
ing smile, and, of course, a slice of the 
loaf in question, which has thus been 
made to fulfill a double purpose. 

Everything, no matter how trivial or 
commonplace, may be made a vehicle for 
conveying to the deaf child the priceless 
gift of language. When she wanted to 
teach Harold the word “warm,” Mrs. 
Huskey took a glass of warm water and 
one of cold, and, holding his little finger, 
showed him how to feel the temperature 
of the water, saying distinctly, as he 
touched each one, “Warm!” “Cold!” 





TEACHING THE WORDS “WARM” AND “COLD” 


It is easy ta learn things in this out-of-door 
school with mother for a teacher 


Then she let him feel the warm door- 
step where the sun had rested and the 
cold piece of ice in the refrigerator. She 
touched him with her own warm hand 
and let him feel the warm heat from the 
kitchen stove, the warm lamp chimney, 
and the cold window-pane, the cold pail 
of milk, the cold stone, saying the words 
again and again until he completely 
grasped the meaning of each one, could 
read either from the lips, and even say 
them himself; thence it was only a step 
for him to understand: “Fill the glass 
with warm water.” “Go and bring me a 
glass of cold water.” 

She knew intuitively that contrasting 
words are easier to teach than single 
words, whose meaning may be obscure, 
and also that anything he could see or 
feel would be more readily understood. 
“Rough” and “smooth,” “large” and 
“small,” “sweet” and “sour,” have been 
indelibly fixed in his memory as part of 
his lip-reading vocabulary, and many such 
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IT IS FUN TO THE LITTLE BOY TO BRING ARTICLES 
AS HE READS THE NAMES WRITTEN ON 
THE BLACKBOARD 


words he has learned to pronounce cor- 
rectly through having had them carefully 
repeated in his ear. As soon as a word 
is grasped, his mother begins to use it in 
long sentences, which are as easy to lip- 
read as short ones, and thus is laid the 
foundation for his future training in 
grammatical speech. She is not satisfied 
with merely showing him a lemon and 
saying “Sour.” She says: “The lemon is 
sour. The sugar is sweet.” And though, 
of course, he does not “get” all of the 
statement the first time, it has a meaning 
to him, and helps him to learn gradually 
and unconsciously to think in connected 
sentences as the hearing child does. 

Mr. Huskey, who has many claims on 
his time, being a Socialist writer, lecturer, 
and propagandist, in addition to his reg- 
lar work, devotes all his spare time to 
teaching little Harold. Nothing that can 
be of advantage to the boy is overlooked. 
Harold long ago learned printed letters 
from playing with a set of rubber alpha- 
bet stamps; he knows all the characters 
on his father’s typewriter, and recognizes 
his own name and many others when 
written, printed, or typed. His little 
blackboard is not only a plaything to 
amuse him, but a means of enlarging his 


vocabulary, and his father will often stop 
his own work to teach his little boy a 
new word. Realizing that written words 
have no meaning to the deaf until the 
object they represent is clearly under- 
stood, Mr. Huskey always takes pains to 
have the object in sight when writing a 
new noun or to perform the action when 
writing a verb; and to the eager little boy 
it is a delightful game to run and bring 
articles whose names are written on the 
board, or to obey commands that his 
father teaches him to understand when 
written. All this work proceeds slowly, 
of course, as both Mr. and Mrs. Huskey 
are busy people; but constant attention 
and endless repetition brings seemingly 
trivial acquirements to foot up large to- 
tals of advantageous knowledge for the 
little boy. It may seem a small thing 
that, after two or three lessons, he recog- 
nizes “a teddy bear” and “a dog” when 
written on the blackboard ; but from that 
small beginning comes the grasp of lan- 
guage that will in future years enable 
him to go to school and college with 
hearing boys. 

One very.important part of Mr. 
Huskey’s wise training of his little boy 
is the constant attention given to his 
physical education. Without any appa- 
ratus except a home-made trapeze, Har- 
old is being put through a regular gym- 
nasium course, the effect of which is 
shown in his beautifully symmetrical de- 
velopment and his sturdy strength. He 
adores these lessons in muscular training 
and takes great pride in his performances, 
undertaking difficult feats at his father’s 
command, and taking his occasional 
bumps and tumbles like a little Spartan. 
As all workers among the deaf are aware, 
the center of balance of the body is situ- 
ated in that part of the brain which con- 
trols the hearing, and, as a consequence, 
impaired hearing nearly always means 
also a badly balanced body. The deaf 
trip over things, fall down easily, and are 
often clumsy in their motions. So nothing 
could be better than the wise supervision 
Mr. Huskey is exercising in the endeavor 
to give his boy a sound and vigorous 
body for his sound and vigorous little 
mind. Being out-of-doors almost all day, 
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Harold is building up a strong consti- 
tution as part of his equipment for his 
school life. 

Mr. Huskey will drop almost any oc- 
cupation if a sudden chance is presented 
to add to his boy’s knowledge ; and almost 
always these lessons are given “by the 
way,’ as a game or play of the moment, 
or a part of a situation that arises nat- 
urally. Nothing is forced or beaten into 
the active brain. Harold’s education is, 
as it should be, only a process of gradual 
development and expanding. For in- 
stance, he learned in one lesson, without 
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ONE VERY IMPORTANT PART OF MR. HUSKEY'S 
TRAINING OF HIS LITTLE BOY IS THE CON- 
STANT ATTENTION GIVEN TO HIS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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HAROLD ADORES HIS LESSONS IN MUSCULAR 
TRAINING 


realizing that he was being taught, the 
difference between “walk,” “stand up,” 
and “sit down,” simply by doing the 
things with his father, or at the latter’s 
command, and reading the word at the 
same time from his father’s lips. They 
would walk together over the grass, and 
then Mr. Huskey would say “Walk!” 
which looks so different from “sit down” 
that learning it was an easy matter, and 
doing it at command just fun. 

Learning need not be a laborious and 
tedious process for any child. As has 
been excellently pointed out in THE 
Voita Review by Mr. and Mrs. Bab- 
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THE CENTER OF BALANCE IN THE BODY OF THE 
DEAF CHILD IS OFTEN IMPAIRED, AND THERE- 
FORE HIS PHYSICAL TRAINING IS 
DOUBLY IMPORTANT 


cock,* themselves the best teachers of 
their own deaf children, the play coeffi- 
cient is extremely important. Harold has 
learned many new words by “playing 
store.” To help him, his mother or 
father often purposely select objects for 
him to “sell,” the names of which have a 
contrasting appearance, and are thus 
easily distinguished when read from the 
lips. Mr. and Mrs. Huskey often watch 





*A Plea for the Play Coefficient in Teaching 
Conversation to Deaf Children. By E. J. and 
Jessie T. Babcock. Pages 613-616, THE VoLTa 
Review, September, 1914. 


each other’s lips and have learned enough 
of lip-reading to understand why certain 
words are easy and others difficult for 
Harold to understand. In playing store, 
every object is carefully selected for its 
lip-reading possibilities. “Soap,” “spool,” 
“black thread,” “white thread,” “apple,” 
“potato,” are easily read from the lips 
and readily distinguished from each 
other, and the exceedingly difficult word 
“clock” is brought in with them to be 
learned by the mere force of contrast. 
In this game great care is taken to use 
long sentences in talking with the little 
boy, for a long sentence, often repeated, 
with the dominant word changed fre- 
quently, becomes impressed upon the 
child’s mind and forms the beginning of 
his training in grammar, so difficult of 
acquirement by the deaf. For instance, 
here, the same words may be repeated 
again and again in endless variations and 
always in grammatical sentences. 

“T want to buy some soap.” 

“Please give me some soap.” 

“Have you any soap?” 

“T want to buy a spool of black thread.” 

“Have you any black thread ?” 

“Please give me a spool of black 
thread.” 

“Please give me some white thread.” 

“T want to buy some potatoes.” 

“Please give me some potatoes.” 

Not that Harold understands the mean- 
ing of every word in these sentences ; but 
he does get the idea. He reads the domi- 
nant word from the lips — “thread,” 
“soap,” “potato’”—and is able to offer the 
object the word stands for; and, more- 
over, he learns unconsciously to under- 
stand the form of the long sentence; so 
that, when he begins to talk in sentences 
himself, he will fall readily into gram- 
matical speech, so hard to impress on the 
deaf child who has been addressed merely 
in spasmodic bursts of single words, il- 
lustrated by signs. 

Harold is a delightful boy to watch. 
Bright, happy, alert, interested, he is do- 
ing something every minute, and every- 
thing he does counts. He will never be 
caught indulging in the dull, lifeless stare 
of the untaught deaf child or venting his 
pent-up energies in uncouth noises and 
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gesticulations. He has all the manner- 
isms, habits, and deportment of the bright 
hearing child, the only difference being 
that he always looks intently at the faces 
of the people around him, trying uncon- 
sciously to make his eyes take the place 
of his inadequate hearing. His mental 


development is very high, but any deaf 
child of average mentality could learn 
what he has learned and do the things he 
does. It is merely a question of patience 
and interest and intelligence on his par- 
ents’ part, a question of a parental love 
that understands. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-CULTURE 


Its Adaptability to the Needs of the Adult Hard of Hearing 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


HE factors that largely determine 

our standard in society, namely, 
heredity, environment, temperament, and 
circumstances, force upon us problems 
and conditions no two of which corre- 
spond in their entirety with those of an- 
other human being. Some general lines 
of conduct that have stood the test of 
time may perhaps be followed to advan- 
tage when in addition a handicap com- 
mon also to many others falls to our lot; 
but for the full development and the 
rounding out of character in every in- 
stance our own forces—self—must be 
brought into action. 

The use we make of our knowledge of 
self, when we once have discovered self, 
and the course we determine upon when 
we become cognizant of the powers and 
instincts that we would do well either to 
develop or to relinquish, is what in the 
end will widen our whole outlook and 
enable us to add greatly to the sum total 
of our earthly existence. 

To the genius his own nature draws 
before his eyes the path he is to take, the 
pursuing of which will unfold in him the 
entire wealth of his forces. The trouble 
of searching is saved him. The obstacles 
only which the world and circumstances 
put in his way make the following of this 
path often an ordeal. Those of us, how- 
ever, who are less gifted must endeavor 
to find that one point in ourselves from 
which wé can develop and attain the best 
of which our nature is capable. 

I do not know, of course, whether my 


mind would ever have dwelt on such seri- 
ous subjects as this had I never lost my 
hearing or had my path in life been 
smooth. Deafness and early responsi- 
bilities have forced two gratifying results 
upon me: First, to lead me to think on 
the larger issues of life; and, secondly, 
to show me clearly the need of self-cul- 
ture when moral and educational influ- 
ences of the outside world could not suc- 
cor or direct my own efforts. 


CULTURE OF MIND 


Mathew Arnold quotes three methods 
for attaining mental culture—reading, 
observing, thinking—all of which cer- 
tainly are within the range of possibili- 
ties of the hard of hearing and deaf. I 
would add concentrating one’s thoughts 
when employed in either of the afore- 
mentioned mental processes, for only 
then can they be of any lasting benefit to 
us. Of reading, little need be said except 
that it is the quality and not the quantity 
that enhances its value. Of observing, 
however, too much cannot be claimed for 
the deaf, as in it lies their strength; 
through it they are enabled to gain a bet- 
ter understanding of the world and men; 
moreover, of the beautiful in nature and 
art. Of thinking, that it assuredly in- 
creases knowledge and wisdom and 
broadens our limited sphere of life. 

I have no recollection of a spiritual 
life in any deeper sense of the word pre- 
vious to the time that my rapidly increas- 
ing deafness drove me to take lessons in 





lip-reading some five or six years ago. 
Yet many truths came to me unsought, 
and when reading books of a more seri- 
ous nature I had now and then the ex- 
perience that certain truisms set forth 
therein were analogous with what I had 
vaguely felt before. Then followed my 
stumbling footsteps into lip-reading. At 
first it meant to me only the welcome op- 
portunity for study and advancement; a 
little later it proved to be a great disap- 
pointment, as my progress in the art was 
very slow. Still my mind began to un- 
dergo fundamental changes. How much 
of this was due to the rigid training in 
close observation of the spoken word and 
how much to the realization that I was 
far behind other pupils in learning I do 
not know; the latter, however, set me to 
reasoning whether my mental make-up 
was in any way inferior to theirs; and 
thus the good work of self-development 
began. 


CULTURE OF HEART 


At one time not so long ago I had oc- 
casion to correspond with a deaf man 
who lives in the sunny Middle West. He 
wrote me that when he lost his hearing 
as a boy of eleven his mother took imme- 
diate steps to have him properly edu- 
cated. He received two years of instruc- 
tion in lip-reading, four years in high 
school, and another four years in college. 
No doubt» he had derived much benefit 
from the many educational opportunities 
offered him; his style of expression 
showed that. Moreover, he also seemed 
to have been naturally bright and gifted. 

However, when I mentioned in a letter 
to him that I had to find my way alone 
and unaided, and that there had been 
many obstacles to overcome, he replied, 
after criticizing several of my statements 
severely and dwelling on his own supe- 
riority at length, with some remarks of 
cold logic, which showed him solely 
guided by reason and devoid of any of 
the higher feelings dictated by the heart. 

“The culture,’ says Hugh Black, 


“which neglects the facts and forces of 
human nature other than mental is not 
culture; for it is condemned by its one- 
Some may have no 


sidedness. 
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opportunity of living the life of thought, 
but all have opportunities of living the 
life of the heart, by gentle courtesy to 
servants and dependents, by considera- 
tion for friends and comrades, by doing 
something and giving something to alle- 
viate human sorrow.” 


CULTURE OF VOICE 


I am frequently told that I have re- 
tained the stamina and harmony of my 
voice to an unusual degree for one who 
has grown so profoundly deaf, which 
partly may be due to speech-reading and 
the knowledge of the laws of phonetics 
and partly to my good tone memory. 
When I was still a novice in deafness, I 
had great difficulties in regulating the 
strength of my voice, speaking either too 
loud when there was silence around me 
or, more often, too low in the noise. The 
strained look in the faces of those with 
whom I was conversing embarrassed me, 
and consequently I endeavored to regu- 
late the power of my voice. In a closed 
room, where few people only are present, 
I found by experience that it was not 
necessary to speak above the ordinary 
tone; but in public places, street-cars 
(the voice has to be instantly lowered 
when the car comes to a standstill), or 
crowded restaurants | know that I must 
raise my voice considerably if I expect 
to be heard and understood. It has also 
become a habit with me of asking, when 
not altogether sure and when afraid of 
being overheard by others, whether I am 
speaking in the correct pitch as necessi- 
tated by the surrounding noises which, 
naturally, I cannot perceive. 


SUSPICION AND MORBIDITY 


I remember once reading a German 
story by an Austrian writer, in which a 
deaf old peasant woman was very vividly 
portrayed as suspecting every person 
who came within the range of her vision 
of talking ill about her. She had in her 
youth, when still able to hear, been ac- 
cused of having committed a theft, and 
though people had probably long forgot- 
ten the incident she renewed her pro- 
testations on every occasion. No sooner, 
so the story went, than she saw two or 

















more persons conversing, and some one 
happening to look in her direction, she 
would tearfully exclaim: “I didn’t take 
it! Really I didn’t!” Thus she was 
pointed out as a curiosity to every chance 
visitor to the village. 

I have never been quite able to forget 
this story. Its moral taught me that with 
a clear conscience of having done no 
wrong, we need not fear the words that 
pass us by unheard, and on second 
thought it has often struck me that con- 
versations as they are indulged in by our 
average friends might be well worth 
while missing. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND SOLITUDE 


Opinions as to whether the adult hard 
of hearing ought to attend social func- 
tions seem to be divided. Some hard-of- 
hearing persons who have a facility in 
adapting themselves to social life, or who 
were particularly fortunate in the choice 
of their friends, maintain that it is most 
important for us to stay in touch with 
the hearing; others again, both deaf and 
hearing, advocate in more or less definite 
terms our complete withdrawal from so- 
ciety. I have come to the conclusion, 
therefore, that it is the individual tem- 
perament as well as the character of our 
friends that should decide the question 
for us. 

My own experiences, perhaps because 
I came a stranger into a foreign land 
whose trend of thought was at first alien 
to me, or perhaps because when I was 
assimilated my deafness had been too 
pronounced to allow me to attend social 
affairs, were decidedly of the negative 
kind. Although the social instinct is just 
as strongly developed in me as in most 
other human beings, and I enjoy the com- 
pany of one or two friends greatly, I am 
never at a loss when alone, for my inter- 
ests are varied and many. 


REACTION BETWEEN MIND AND BODY 


Quite a good deal has been said and 
written of late on the influence of mind 
on body, in entire disregard of the reac- 
tion of physical conditions on mental 
States—in deafness perhaps more en- 
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hanced than in a number of other chronic 
diseases. 

The effect that loss of hearing has on 
the minds of some people struck me not 
a little one recent summer when spending 
a vacation in a mountain resort. I hap- 
pened to meet there on different occa- 
sions several hard-of-hearing visitors to 
the place who, while walking over hill 
and dale, carried with them huge cum- 
bersome ear-trumpets, thus becoming, as 
one of them himself expressed it, “the 
cynosure of all eyes.” On being asked 
why they did not study lip-reading, so as 
to be able to relieve themselves of this 
burden—at least when in the open—I re- 
ceived the following set of replies, which 
were all delivered in a more or less 
haughty spirit, for these people could 
still hear to some extent and therefore 
felt very much superior to me: 

“I have no need of lip-reading; I am 
going abroad next summer to be cured 
of my ear trouble,” said one, who appar- 
ently had much natural ability for the art. 

“T am too nervous and could never 
concentrate my mind on lip-reading,” 
said another. 

“T do not believe in lip-reading; I am 
going to try a wonderful new remedy 
that I read about in the newspapers,” said 
a third; and these were all seemingly in- 
telligent persons. 

It is just this attitude of mind, char- 
acteristic of not a few of the hard of 
hearing, which causes most of their suf- 
fering and in many ways retards their 
mental growth. Lip-reading ought to be 
an essential part of their education, as it 
not only tends to sharpen the faculty of 
observation—a faculty that the hard of 
hearing no less than the deaf stand much 
in need of—but also gives them an in- 
centive for study and advancement, such 
as they lack to a great extent in the state 
of morbid introspection which growing 
deafness often forces upon them. There 
is hardly another class of sufferers; I be- 
lieve, so much in need of self-culture 
as the hard of hearing and deaf. In 
self-development lies the solution of a 
good many of their problems, and through 
it they will be able to improve their own 
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condition materially, while the world in 
part is still looking idly on. Shall it be 


said of us that we have not kept step with | 


the universal progress ? 

Let us also foster a sunny, philosophic 
spirit when our daily life brings many 
vexations; they will not be able to assail 
us in the same degree if we remember 
some such words as these: 

“Physical ills are the taxes laid upon this 
wretched life; some are taxed higher and some 
lower, but all pay something. My philosophy 
teaches me to reflect how much higher, rather 
than how much lower, I might have been 
taxed.”—Chesterfield. 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR THE 
MOTHER * 


HE presence of fever in a young 

child should always be regarded 
with suspicion. A baby’s temperature 
often rises from slight causes, falling 
again readily when the cause is removed ; 
but we should never fail to keep in mind 
the possibility of inflammatory brain dis- 
ease. If convulsions accompany the 
fever exceptional watchfulness is needed. 
The common practice among mothers 
of attributing convulsions to teething, 
worms, or colic cannot be too strongly 
condemned. All of these conditions may 
produce convulsions, but if they do so it 
is by reflex irritation of the central ner- 
vous system, and expert medical skill is 
necessary to differentiate this form of 
spasms from the type associated with 
disease of the brain and spinal cord. It 
is unfortunately true that’ meningitis—a 
common cause of deafness, blindness, 
paralysis, and mental subnormality—is 
not infrequently allowed to pass un- 
treated, because the baby was “cutting a 
tooth” or the careless doctor said it was 
only “indigestion.” 

Earache is another danger signal. 
When the baby wakens at night with 
earache, the mother who drops a little 
warm sweet oil into the ear, gives a dose 
of soothing syrup and goes back to bed, 





*From The Relation of the Physical Body 
to Mental Subnormality. By E. A. Farring- 
ton, B.S., M.D. 


is storing up trouble for the future. The 
structure of the middle ear is such that 
inflammatory involvement of the tympa- 
num, in addition to threatening the hear- 
ing of the child, may spread to the mas- 
toid cells, penetrate the thin plate of tem- 
poral bone which intervenes between the 
antral and cranial cavities, and end in 
meningitis. 

Adenoids should never be neglected. 
In addition to the catarrhal conditions 
which they invariably set up, the pres- 
ence of the abnormal growth in the naso- 
pharynx is apt to cause faulty develop- 
ment or even deformity of bones of the 
face and head. Mouth-breathing is 
usually induced, the proper oxidation of 
the tissues is prevented, and the child is 
ill-nourished, nervous, and liable to 
throat and lung disease. 

Few mothers realize the dangers that 
lurk in the infectious fevers. Scarlatina 
is responsible for a large number of our 
deaf children, because of its frequent in- 
volvement of the middle ear. Measles 
may set up a secondary meningitis, and 
whooping cough sometimes ends in paral- 
ysis from brain hemorrhage due to the 
violent cough. The serious effect on the 
nervous system of the toxin of diphtheria 
is well known. How often do we see 
marked paralytic involvement of the 
voice-producing mechanism follow a 
case of “membranous croup.” 


VALUE OF BRAIN POWER 


“We know now that the development of in- 
telligence results from definite modifications 
upon the framework of fundamental functions 
in the central nervous system, produced by 
perfecting the sense organs and by establish- 
ing paths of association between them. We 
know that brain power depends chiefly upon 
the complexity of these associations. We 
know also that lack of development in one 
part of the brain weakens the whole structure. 
Our effort, then, should be to establish in the 
brain of the deaf child the greatest possible 
number of functions and of associative re- 
actions between them. Even if the articulation 
and lip-reading of deaf children prove of no 
practical value as a means of communication, 
their acquisition has been of incalculable value 
in mind-building.”—Dr. A. L. E. Crourer. 





“Scatter thou the people that delight in war.” 
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THE SPEECH-READING TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


O CLASS of people is more fre- 

quently made to suffer through the 
thoughtlessness of friends than the adult 
deaf who have lost hearing after reach- 
ing maturity. It is so easy to forget to 
face the light when talking in the pres- 
ence of a speech-reader. If the deaf 
person has not that aid to hearing, he 
knows how rarely he can find friends or 
relatives who are willing to raise their 
voices in conversation or to write if hear- 
ing is entirely gone. 

It is impossible to realize, until shut out 
from the world of sound; the amount of 
information one picks up in even the 
most casual intercourse with others. Per- 
haps we have not been at all aware that 
the ideas had been given to us, but sud- 
denly a word or incident will recall some 
statement overheard in the street, in a 
car, or half listened to when in the com- 
pany of several talkers, and the answer 
to the question is furnished. The deaf 
must depend on newspapers, magazines, 
and books for their background of knowl- 
edge, and somehow the effect is never 
quite the same if one has to do these 
things without direction or assistance. It 
is so much easier to drop out of things; 
to let one’s knowledge of current events 
lag behind, and gradually drop out alto- 
gether except for a desultory skimming 
through the newspaper. Since friends 
forget to tell us of their travels in other 
parts of the world, there is little incen- 
tive to learn more of the life outside the 
home town or city. 

Herein lies the speech-reading teach- 
er’s opportunity. She it is who comes 
most deeply and closely in contact with 
her deaf pupil’s mental activity. She 
holds the key with which she may unlock 
the closed chambers of his mind and 
stock them with delightful and useful 
furnishings. She teaches him from a 
new point of view the language spoken 
by those around him, so that he may 
gather for himself the information he 


needs to make life a thing of ever-chang- 
ing fascination and interest. 

It is upon her tact and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the pupil’s needs that his 
future growth largely depends. If she 
herself is merely a mechanical purveyor 
of the necessary information to produce 
correct speech-reading, the pupil’s out- 
look will gain nothing in breadth from 
the lessons with her. If he has never 
cultivated the blessed habit of having 
large interests, she is missing the chance 
to take him up into the high mountain of 
her own well-stocked mind and show him 
the kingdoms of the earth which books 
and the careful observation of people 
will give him for his own. 

Too many lesson hours are mere pe- 
riods of technical training, devoid of all 
inspiration and stimulation. Too many 
teachers of speech-reading have failed to 
prepare themselves for their profession 
by broadening their own culture, so that 
they may have something to offer to pu- 
pils who have been starving for inter- 
course with some one who had the knowl- 
edge combined with the power to impart 
it in such a way that they could grasp it. 
Many who are in the early stages of edu- 
cation in speech-reading lack the confi- 
dence to try their new-found art on 
strangers. If the teacher has opened up 
paths to new interests, the student can 
spend this time of apprenticeship in ac- 
quiring material to use in conversation 
when he becomes more expert, and hear- 
ing friends will be twice as ready to meet 
him half way if he really has something 
to say and is mentally up to date. 

Lessons in speech-reading are weari- 
some enough at best. It is the imagina- 
tive, alert teacher of broad interests who 
can devise ways to put so much real sub- 
ject for thought into even the simplest 
exercises and sentences that the pupil’s 
mental tension is partially relieved by his 
appreciation of the subject-matter. In- 
stead of distracting his attention from 
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the real work of the lesson, she will stim- 
ulate him by demonstrating the practical 
use of the system. 

Private lessons’ give the teacher an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to study the pupil, 
to learn his present interests, his natural 
inclinations, and whether or not he is 
likely to withdraw into himself because 
of his loss. Having analyzed the case, 
she can proceed to adapt her exercises, 
suggestions for reading, and her practice 
conversations, so that they will do the 
most to enrich the life of that particular 
person. 

Class work presents opportunities in a 
different way. The members will have 
varied points of view. Perhaps one has 
traveled extensively, another may be ex- 
pert in some special line of work, while 
a third may have taken up an interesting 
course of study. Just as soon as the 
members of the class gain any degree of 
ability to read words and short sentences, 
the teacher may suggest to the one who 
has traveled that she give the names of 
some of the places she has visited. Then 
the teacher may ask the class if they 
know where those places are. If they 
seem unfamiliar with them, that suggests 
conversation for the next lesson. They 
may look up the places and be able to tell 
where they are. If the class has ad- 
vanced to simple sentences, each one may 
be asked to bring in some simply worked 
statement regarding those regions. These 
are to be read from the lips by the rest 
of the class. As proficiency in speech- 
reading advances, the other members of 
the group may be encouraged to ask 
questions which the traveler will answer. 
The teacher herself should acquire suffi- 
cient knowledge of the subject to enable 
her to stimulate the interest of those who 
seem indifferent or too ignorant to know 
where to begin acquiring information. 

Current events may be handled in the 
same way, each pupil being given a topic 
to study and report upon or allowed to 
select one in accordance with her own in- 
terests. Here the teacher’s duty may be 
along a more interpretative line. She 
may act as a guide in finding the larger 
significance in the questions and prob- 


lems of the day. She should be able to 
select books and papers which will pro- 
vide broader and deeper lines of thought 
growing out of simple occurrences. 

Does this sound like requiring the 
teacher to be too nearly a universal edu- 
cator? I grant that it means work; but 
what teacher is worthy of the name who 
does not teach her pupils to grow, to 
live? No one has a right to consider be- 
coming a teacher of the deaf unless she 
is willing to study every phase of their 
problems. No one who enters upon the 
work can make of it a success in the 
highest meaning of that term until she 
devotes her whole heart to making each 
lesson which she teaches relieve in some 
degree the handicap under which they are 
working. 

sreadth of interest is one of the great- 
est alleviators of unhappiness and self- 
pity which develop into morbidity. 
Through travel-talks and studies, current 
events, anecdotes, history, biography, and 
“human-interest” talks of the good peo- 
ple are doing in the world, the class or 
lesson hour will come to be a period of 
inspiration, sowing the seeds of positive 
optimism and the desire for growth. Not 
all pupils will avail themselves of the op- 
portunities offered, but it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine an adult so dense and 
unimpressionable as not to absorb some 
flavor of hopefulness and cheer from 
association with an instructor whose 
underlying principle in all teaching is de- 
velopment of the power to live to the 
glory of God and the benefit of mankind. 


Dr. Macleod Yearsley, in his admirable 
papers in The London Lancet, entitled “The 
Causes Leading to Educational Deafness in 
Children,” wrote: “So far as my own knowl- 
edge goes, Kerr Love, of all writers upon deaf 
education, is the only one who has spoken 
from a broad standpoint and with an eye 
which commands an extensive horizon. He 
asserts that ‘further progress in the education 
of the deaf-mute depends not on the study of 
methods of deaf education, but on a study of 
the deaf themselves—a study which will give 
a scientific classification and which will enable 
existing methods to be applied with greater 
efficiency.’ ” 


“Wisdom is better than weapons of war.” 
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LIP-READING CONVERSATION CLASSES* 


BY GERTRUDE TORREY 


WAS very much interested in Miss 

Case’s articlet on conversation classes 
in the January VoL_TA Review. I do not 
find it easy to hold weekly classes for 
eight months and continually vary the 
programs, and any new suggestions are 
very gratefully received and tried out. 
On the chance that other teachers may 
feel the same way about this, and that 
they may also write of their experiences, 
I am going to give an account of two 
classes that we have had this winter, 
which have been rather unusual, but 
greatly enjoyed. 

The Saturday before Christmas we 
held a “Christmas Party.” Each one in 
the class was asked to bring a gift and 
an original verse for one member of the 
class, the verses forming the lip-reading 
part of the program. A 15-cent limit 
was placed on the gifts, and at first 
thought this seems rather hopeless; but 
the “party” was a great success. 

Christmas decorations and a small tree 
on the table gave the room a true Christ- 
mas air. The gifts were placed around 
the tree, and the program began with a 
story by a professional story - teller: 
“Why the Christmas tree is covered with 
tinsel.” This member of the class hap- 
pens to be very easy to “read,” so she 
was asked to read the verses with each 
gift. Some of the verses were long and 
some short, some good and some bad; 
but they all accomplished their purpose, 
which was lip-reading practice combined 
with entertainment. Each verse was read 
twice, and the gift opened and presented 
with much merriment. The gifts were 
allapropos. For instance, our farmerette 
received a tiny churn; our pianist an at- 
tractive pasteboard piano; our bowler a 
set of nine-pins, etc. 

One member of the class lives miles 
away, on the shore of the lake. She re- 





* From a personal letter to the editor. 

as al . . . 
_1 Symposium on conversation-class work in 
lip-reading. By Lucy Ella Case. 


ceived a wee earthenware tea-pot, which 
was presented with this: 

‘Tis fine in Lake Bluff to reside, 

But oh! this city’s large and wide; 

And tho’ to town you travel fast, 

You feel the winter’s icy blast. 

When you return from shopping trips, 

Or from the class in reading lips, 

A cup of tea served piping hot 

Will be quite sure to touch the spot. 


We happen to have all the warring na- 
tions represented in the class, and as 
these pupils are very good friends, no 
pretense of neutrality appeared to be nec- 
essary. Our Russian girl received a 
kewpie, warmly dressed in a soldier’s cap 
and a sword, with a verse intimating that 
this little German would make short work 
of her big soldiers, which naturally cre- 
ated merriment. 

Each one received a small box of 
Christmas candy, and the class decided 
that this party was so much of a success 
that they would like to try a “Valentine 
Party.” 

For this the room was decorated with 
hearts, and each one brought one or two 
valentines, either original or “bought.” 
They were opened and read by one mem- 
ber of the class, and as each was more 
or less personal, they created much 
amusement. 

To make sure that no one will be left 
out, the teacher should give each pupil 
the name of the one for whom the verse 
must be written. 

I think that the secret of the success 
of these two classes lies in the fact that 
they have been so entirely different from 
the usual program, and we all like a 
change. 

Two games that we have tried recently 
have been excellent as a basis for con- 
versation. If other teachers have not 
used them, they may find the suggestion 
useful. For one class, each member was 
asked to represent a book in some simple 
way, and for another they were asked to 
represent an author. 
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For books, we had “The Man on the 
Box,” “The Heavenly Twins,” “The 
Light that Failed,” “Inside the Cup,” and 
various others that could easily be illus- 
trated. The object was to guess as many 
as possible, and each pupil could ask as 
many questions as she wished. 

With authors, the same idea was car- 
ried out. Mark Twain was represented 
by two marks on a piece of paper; Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, (E. S.) White, 
(Irvin) Cobb, (Gene) Porter were all 
easy to illustrate. There are many au- 


thors that can be used in this way, but 
it is better not to make the illustration 
too obvious, as the object is to promote 
conversation ; and the more questions that 
must be asked and answered, the more 
lip-reading practice one gets. 

I have found that all these things pro- 
mote the feeling of interest and comrade- 
ship among the members of the class, and 
friendships formed in the class often de- 
velop along social lines outside of the 
class and bring much pleasure into the 
lives of those concerned. 


WHY NOT LIP-READING ? 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


F THE three million deaf and hard-of- 

hearing persons among the popula- 
tion of the United States were to be 
creditably informed that a device had 
been discovered that would enable them 
to hear voices, though not music, nor the 
sounds of nature, but a device that would 
make it possible for them to understand 
conversation, there is little doubt but that 
50 per cent would avail themselves of 
this discovery if assured that the claims 
in its behalf were trustworthy. 

As lip-reading will do just exactly 
what I have supposed for this imaginary 
device, why do not many more of the 
deaf and hard of hearing earnestly take 
up the study of this “subtile art’? Not 
even I per cent, to say nothing of 50 per 
cent, of these three millions have ever 
tried to learn lip-reading! 

One of the chief reasons is lack of 
faith in what lip-reading can do. It was 
not so very long ago that most people 
looked upon lip-reading as a scheme of 
the quack, or at best as an achievement 
impossible save for the very gifted few. 
Advertisements were current in the 
magazines stating that “lip-reading is 
easily and quickly learned,” and circulars 
were issued making claims corresponding 
in extravagance to those made for that 
modern character of fiction, Judith Lee, 
who needs “only see a person’s face, to 
watch the movements of the lips, even 


from a distance, to know everything that 
is being said.* 

Such claims for lip-reading are made 
in ignorance. Ljip-reading can indeed 
help almost every one who is deaf, but it 
cannot help all in equal degree. For 
none can it make the eyes, even for un- 
derstanding speech, do all that good ears 
ought to do. The more expert lip-read- 
ers can go to the theater and enjoy the 
play, but they cannot get every word. A 
slightly less degree of skill will put the 
understanding of sermon or _ lecture 
within the power of the lip-reader. And 
many are thankful to be able to converse 
with the friends and strangers they may 
meet. The power to read the lips of 
one’s family and intimate friends is 
within reach of practically all. 

For the great majority the acquire- 
ment of this art is not “as easy as rolling 
off a-log.” Conscientious effort on the 
part of the pupil is requisite to success. 
And that is another reason why more do 
not take it up. They have neither the 
confidence nor the courage nor the per- 
severance to “put it through.” Those 
who are deterred by this cause should 
think of the heroic achievements of 
Helen Keller, who reads the lips with her 
fingers, and then let shame spur them to 
endeavor. 





*See page 78, THE Voita Review, Febru- 
ary, 1915. 
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Still another reason for the compara- 
tively small number of the hard of hear- 
ing who read the lips is that many of 
those who have lost their hearing in adult 
life apparently have not learned of this 
means of help. “What is lip-reading, 
anyway?” is a question I am still asked, 
though not so frequently now as ten 
years ago. Moreover, not a few of the 
hard of hearing associate lip-reading 
with the “deaf and dumb” rather than 
with themselves. 

The few who cannot be helped by the 
study of lip-reading are chiefly those 
whose powers have been dulled by age, 
though I have known very successful lip- 
readers seventy years old and over: and 
any one of the extremely and dominantly 
analytical type of mind would find it very 
difficult to master. But most people have 
at least some innate ability for reading 
the lips, some of the necessary synthetic 
and intuitive powers, and a measure of 
the fundamental knowledge of the move- 
ments. All such people can be greatly 
helped. 
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Expense or distance from a teacher 
may be the reason offered by many for 
not taking up the study. Such can help 
themselves in no small degree by form- 
ing the habit of always watching the 
mouth, not the eyes, of the speaker, no 
matter how much or little the ears may 
be hearing at the same time. As Prof. 
Alexander Melville Bell said: “The eyes 
have been called the ‘windows from 
which the soul peeps forth’; we should 
call the mouth the door by which she 
actually comes forth.” As further helps 
to anybody, there are several text books 
on lip-reading for home study and self- 
instruction. 

For the very slightly deaf, the totally 
deaf, and all the hard of hearing in be- 
tween, lip-reading is a boon. For the 
totally deaf it is the only resource. For 
the slightly deaf, with eyes and ears each 
helping the other, the effectiveness of 
lip-reading is especially great, and in cer- 
tain cases by relief from ear strain it may 
even result in an improvement of the 
hearing. 





A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN 
BY FRED DE LAND 


HEN Mrs. John D. Wright sug- 

gested to her husband that he tell 
the mothers of deaf children what they 
ought to know and inspired him to write 
the little book* now on the editor’s table, 
she conferred a favor on many mothers 
of deaf children that will loom larger the 
more carefully the sensible advice is 
studied. 

In the preface, Mr. Wright portrays 
the penalties that mothers may be com- 
pelled to pay if, “through a false sense 
of shame or through ignorance of the 
possibilities open to a deaf child,” they 
neglect or refuse to allow their offspring 
to receive the necessary training during 





* “What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought 
to Know.” By John Dutton Wright. 107 
pages, cloth, 5x 7%. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. I915. 75 cents, net. For 


sale at the Volta Bureau. 





the plastic period of infancy and early 
childhood that will insure the use of 
speech only, because no other means of 
communication was taught; and he em- 
phasizes the now well-known fact that 
“even though the child be totally deaf 
from birth, he can nevertheless be taught 
to speak and to understand when others 
speak to him. He can be given the same 
education that he would be capable of 
mastering if he could hear.” 

The average mother is slow to admit 
that her child may possibly be deaf, not 
realizing that the quicker she faces the 
fact and ascertains what is best to be 
done for her handicapped child, the better 
for both child and mother. Taking up 
these cases, Mr. Wright tells not only 
how to test for partial and complete deaf- 
ness, but how to test the other senses, too. 
Then he takes up the subject of baby’s 
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speech and begins by telling the mother 
how to get into communication with her 
deaf baby. He cautions all against ex- 
aggerating “speech into unnatural facial 
contortions or to accompany it by ges- 
tures,” because “to fall into the habit of 
mouthing and gesticulating, making faces 
and motions, will defeat entirely the pur- 
pose of all efforts to develop an under- 
standing of speech by the child. : 
The object aimed at is to lead the child 
to interpret natural every-day speech, and 
such facial contortions and exaggerations 
cut him off from practice in reading nat- 
ural speech. This point cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Speak naturally 
and normally always to the deaf child. 

Above all, the mother should form 
the habit of watching his eyes and of 
speaking as often as possible when his 
gaze is fixed upon her face. The habit 
on his part of looking at the face of a 
speaker, and the habit on his mother’s 
part of observing his gaze, and, when it 
wanders, of pausing in her talk till he is 
looking at her again, are two very valu- 
able aids in the language development of 
the deaf child. 

“Very early the mother should learn to 
consider the direction from which the 
light comes, and should be careful to take 
her position facing the main source of 
light, which should come from behind the 
child. The eye can be trained from the 
very beginning of attention to uncon- 
sciously supplement an imperfect ear in 
comprehending spoken words. It is even 
possible for the eye to perform the entire 
task of interpreting speech; and, if the 
hearing is entirely lacking, the course 
outlined will result in training the brain 
to interpret the movements of speech as 
seen by the eye, as it would have been 
trained by the same procedure to inter- 
pret the sounds of speech had the organ 
of transmission not been injured. But 


“ce 


the idea must be constantly in the mind 
of the mother that her boy needs to see 
the spoken word at the very moment 
when the idea that it represents is in his 
mind, as often as he would hear it if his 
hearing were perfect.” 

Mr. Wright also tells the mother how 
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to develop the lungs of her deaf child, 
how to develop residual hearing, how to 
cultivate creative imagination, and the 
social instinct. He explains about the 
different schools for the deat, the meth- 
ods of instruction, and of the value of 
home instruction prior to school age. He 
points out the wisdom of selecting only 
thoroughly qualified teachers, and warns 
mothers to “avoid the young and inex- 
perienced teacher and the amateur as you 
would the plague.” He believes that 
“when the little child that has been deaf 
from infancy is five years of age he 
should be placed in a purely oral school 
for the deaf, if possible. The child who 
has become deaf by illness or accident 
after speech has been acquired should be 
placed under experienced instruction by 
the speech method at once.” 

There are many more helpful sugges- 
tions in this serviceable little handbook 
for mothers of deaf children—one that 
covers the entire subject more thoroughly 
than any other book that has come to the 
editor’s desk. It should be found in the 
home of every deaf child, and studied 
daily by father as well as by mother, and 
by elder brothers and sisters capable of 
comprehending its truths, to the end that 
the burden that the deaf child must carry 
through life may be made as light as 
possible. 





“Not DEPENDENTS.—The protest of the deaf 
of Connecticut against the bill presented at the 
recent meeting of the legislature exempting 
them from taxation was exactly what might 
have been expected. The deaf do not ask for 
any such favors. They are self-respecting and 
self-supporting and in every way the peers of 
their speaking brethren. They are especially 
anxious not to be placed in the dependent 
class, and so the bill of the member, whose 
motives doubtless were of the best when he 
presented it, met with precisely the fate which 
it would meet at the hands of the deaf any- 
where on earth.”—The Silent Worker, April, 


1915. 





If they will allow us to have ten years in 
which to teach children of this country and of 
Europe what they should know about war, I 
am morally certain that there will never be 
another great conflict.— FANNIE FERN AN- 
DREWS, Secretary American School Peace 
League. 
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CONVERSATION CLASSES IN LIP-READING 


BY LOUISE HOWELL 


URING the past season we have 

held conversation or practice classes 
one afternoon of each week, with exer- 
cises corresponding in many respects to 
those held in other schools, an outline of 
which was given in THE VoLTa REVIEW 
by Miss Case.* 

An enjoyable meeting was held prior 
to Independence Day, with appropriate 
exercises. Fifteen questions in American 
history were asked; both questions and 
answers were then read by the teacher, 
each answer being treated as a complete 
sentence and so recorded by each pupil. 
At the previous meeting each member of 
the class was asked to prepare a short 
sketch of the life of some famous states- 
man of the Revolutionary period. Some 
of these sketches were read; others were 
told in the pupils’ own words, and were 
followed by a short discussion. 

Although the pupils were all beginners 
and some repetition was necessary, the 
utterances were for the most part readily 
interpreted by lip-reading. A knowledge 
of the subject, of course, helped to make 
this possible. The exercises were in- 
structive as well as entertaining, and one 
pupil remarked: “I shall appreciate our 
Fourth more than ever now.” 

Timely topics will thus often suggest 
themselves. At Thanksgiving time we 
had some “turkey conundrums” and also 
a reading and talk on harvest-home fes- 
tivals. The Christmas meeting, owing to 
the busy season, was not so well attended, 
but those present followed the reading of 
the story, “The Christmas of the Poor 
Little Rich Girl,” by Carolyn Bailey. 

On another occasion familiar verses of 
poetry were read, the students being in- 
formed beforehand that each selection 
would contain the name of some flower. 
Contest work of this nature is much en- 
joyed if one is careful to consider the 
slower pupils, occasionally giving some 





* Symposium on Conversation-class Work in 
Lip-reading. By Lucy Ella Case. Tue Vouta 
Review, January, 1915. 


additional help, which is often necessary 
to help keep them in touch with all that 
is going on. 

The pupils frequently spend the hour 
conversing one with another; or, if the 
attendance is small, in a group. The 
other day, while arranging for practice 
of this kind, one student said: ‘What 
shall I talk about?” This suggested the 
idea of preparing conversational dia- 
logues, and at our last meeting we gave 
ita trial. One student was given a paper 
on which was written a list of numbered 
questions. Another student received a 
paper with suitable responses to these 
questions and correspondingly numbered. 
Thus the topic for conversation was fur- 
nished and a monopolization by either 
party prevented. The pupils seem to de- 
rive much benefit from this form of 
practice and asked for more work, which 
proves its value. 

We frequently have with us a visitor 
who has a great reputation as a lip- 
reader and has entertained us with some 
of her interesting experiences in connec- 
tion with this art. 

One of our number is much interested 
in the study of astrology, and on one oc- 
casion interpreted the horoscope of a 
student ; this narrative possessed a fasci- 
nation for all. We have been promised 
more of an insight into this mystic science 
and are anticipating it with pleasure. 





“Lip-reading is the most satisfactory method 
for those whose hearing is in any way defect- 
ive, as it avoids embarrassment. Even those 
whose sense of hearing is only slightly less 
acute than normal, benefit greatly in lessened 
nerve-strain and convenience by a knewledge 
of the art. A good lip-reader seldom betrays 
his deafness to a stranger. The proportion 
of those whose hearing is sufficiently impaired 
to be aided by reading of the lips is about 
three in one hundred, making a total of nearly 
three million in the United States.” 





“All that mankind has done, thought, gained, 
or been, it is lying in magic preservation in 
pages of books.”—CARLYLE. 
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THE BETTERMENT OF A SPEECH ENVIRONMENT IN A 
COMBINED-SYSTEM SCHOOL 


BY MARY E. WILLIAMS 





LENGTHY subject—big by name 

and nature. The need of a speech 
environment is felt by every conscien- 
tious oral teacher, and it is encouraging 
to know that this phase of the education 
of the deaf child is at present being so 
widely and deeply considered. He who 
is satisfied with the present “speech at- 
mosphere” must be ease-loving indeed. 
No one denies the absolute necessity of 
the efficiency of speech; the inexpressible 
value of a right beginning, in securing 
the control of the breath; the focusing 
of the tone; gaining the right pitch; drill- 
ing for flexibility, and the persistent, 
never-tiring efforts of developing pleas- 
ant and intelligible speech all through the 
school career by speech drills relative to 
the method implanted. 

It is the lack of the “speech atmos- 
phere” that stands as the Goliath in our 
combined schools. 

The letters attached to the paper* Mr. 
Driggs read at the Staunton Convention 
convince me of this fact; and if this 
sweeping desire for improvement be sup- 
ported by honest, faithful efforts, the 
sought-for achievement will be procured, 
and some of the obnoxious weeds that 
seem to stunt—that do stunt—the growth 
of speech will be rooted out. 

What are some of these weeds? Many 
of the letters boldly state that the most 
serious hindrance is the lack of the 





* See “Speech Problems in Combined-system 
Schools,” by Frank M. Driggs, with letters 
from the superintendents of combined-system 
schools, pages 631-635. “Was the Ultimate 
Elimination of Oralism Foreseen?” by John 
Dutton Wright, pages 639-641. Editorial: “Is 
Legislative Action Necessary?” pages 671-672, 
THe Votta Review, September, 1914. “The 
‘Combined System’ Diagnoses Its Own Case 
with Remarkable Truth and Frankness,” by 
John Dutton Wright, pages 699-701, THE VoLTa 
Review, October, 1914. “Are the Taxpayers 


Getting What They Pay For?” by John Dutton 
Wright, pages 73-76, THe Vorta Review, Feb- 
ruary, IIS. 


“speech habit” among teachers, super- 
visors, and pupils alike. This startling 
statement should prompt us, as teachers, 
to make a close analysis of our own 
work; our influence toward the promo- 
tion of speech in the school of which we 
are a part. 

A teacher may declare he carries on 
all recitations in speech and never allows 
a sign in his school-room. So far, so 
good; and yet he may not be imbued 
with the “speech habit.” He may be 
teaching speech as a parlor trick, so to 
speak, but not using speech. The source 
of the talking spirit must be in the school- 
room. Do we oral teachers refrain en- 
tirely from signing and finger-spelling in 
the school-room? Or from writing when 
speech should be depended upon? Do 
our children like to tell us of the every- 
day occurrences that form important fac- 
tors in their lives and in which they are 
bubbling over with interest, or do they 
wait for us to draw them out? 

There are opportunities for using 
speech scores of times each day. Are we 
ready to seize these opportunities, or 
do we too often lack the ambition or pa- 
tience to understand our pupils and cor-: 
rect the errors in their speech? Are the 
conversation periods live ones? Do the 
children freely ask questions about and 
talk about their lessons? Do we make it 
clear that speech to them is vital because 
it is the natural means of communication 
in the work-a-day world, and that is why 
pupils are persistently requested not to 
sign ? 

Are we convinced ourselves that speech 
training is an absolute necessity to the 
deaf child? A unanimous firm conviction, 
with an unswerving adherence to this be- 
lief, would so inspire the child to follow 
the right path that there would not be 
such constantly repeated occasions for 
threats of punishment if he signed or 
spelled. If all the foregoing questions 
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can be answered in the affirmative, we 
may feel assured that the “speech habit” 
is taking root. 

The teacher’s duty, however, does not 
stop here, if we would have the “speech 
habit” grow and spread and fulfill its 
mission in the school. I recall an inci- 
dent that occurred when I first began to 
teach. A supposed teacher of speech 
came into my school-room to ask one of 
my pupils, who was perhaps the best lip- 
reader in the class, a very simple ques- 
tion. It was asked in signs. This greatly 
puzzled me then. It seemed so incon- 
sistent ; and the more experience I have 
gained in teaching speech, the greater 
seems the offense of such proceedings, 
that only tend to befog the atmosphere. 

How can our children help but be con- 
fused if, while we are endeavoring to 
instil in them the necessity of using 
speech, we are conversing with our neigh- 
bor’s children by the very means we op- 
pose ? 

The study-room duty and other occa- 
sions that bring us in contact with all the 
children afford opportunities for testing 
an oral teacher’s reliance upon oralism. 
It is encouraging to have a girl say, “I 
was writing to the new girl last night, 
and the teacher in charge told me that I 
must talk.” Every oral teacher, I am 
sure, thanks the teacher or supervisor 
who will take time to prompt or correct 
his pupil. 

While there is much room for improve- 
ment among our girls, we cannot help 
but feel certain that a splendid attitude 
toward speech has been planted and is 
growing. 

On my Sunday on duty I went in to 
see the different girls in their home-like 
apartments on the upper floor, and to my 
delight very few girls failed to read the 
lips or resorted to signs in response. 
Most of them talked as a matter of 
course; in fact, many of the little ones 
did not take a back seat either. 

It has been my opinion that it is rather 
more difficult to awaken in our boys an 
inspiration to use speech as willingly as 
the girls ; yet without a doubt, if the habit 
be formed, they use it more frequently 
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than the girls, for their walks in life war- 
rant a greater need of it. In this par- 
ticular school (Delavan, Wisconsin) the 
boys do not come in contact with oralism 
outside of the school-room as often as 
the girls do. This undoubtedly is the 
reason they are more prone to think 
speech is a waste of time. 

While it is the teacher’s appointed task 
to lead the child, to act as a stimulus, yet 
in an institution that serves as the home 
of the child there are others upon whom 
some of the responsibilities along this 
line rest. 

Wherein lies the consistency of im- 
pelling the use of speech in the school- 
room, if it is not made practical in the 
industrial departments, the dormitories, 
and on the grounds? 

But the cry from these departments is, 
“How can we tell who are oral and who 
are manual pupils?” This is indeed a 
barrier; but till the perfect day cometh 
when the methods will be segregated, is 
it possible for the oral and manual pupils 
to be listed separately and avoid this ever- 
present excuse in a combined school ? 

If speech were only made practical in 
the various haunts about the school, we 
might breathe more easily. During the 
past two years I have been the witness 
of a rapid growth of this “speech habit” 
enthusiasm, in a combined school* where 
the supervisors at their meetings were 
informed that they should depend upon 
speech as a means of communication with 
the children, and to report on the success 
they met and the obstacles that con- 
fronted them. This gave birth to enough 
interest to insure acquaintance with the 
methods of speech training, and the chil- 
dren were being understood and under- 
standing, because these supervisors, upon 
whom much depends, had been charged 
with the “speech habit,” and were in turn 
enabled to complete the circuit by charg- 
ing the children. 

It may seem like a pretty steep hill to 
climb—I admit it is a laborious task— 
but if we gain a clear vision of the price- 
less value of the result, we shall keep on 





*The Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Ogden. F. M. Driggs, Superintendent. 
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ascending and not be content with drift- 
ing along, following the lines of least re- 
sistance. 

The letters written by the superintend- 
ents of the various combined schools and 
Mr. Driggs’ paper, published in the Sep- 
tember Vorira Review, you all, no doubt, 
have read. Those who have not will find 
them worth while. They uncovered to 
me much thoughtless carelessness on my 
own part and increased my faith in the 
oral method. 

Here in this State institution, where 
we have the facilities, where the deaf boy 
and girl are surrounded by wholesome 
material that serves as rich soil, is a very 
fitting place for the production. Now, 
are we going to give it the proper nour- 
ishment ? 

It requires the cooperation of the per- 
sistent efforts of teachers, supervisors, 
and employees in all departments; each 
one must realize his responsibility in the 
promotion of the “speech habit” and un- 
failingly assume it and persistently per- 
form his duty. 

The academic department, the indus- 
trial department, the office, and the super- 
vision department all must shoulder this 
great task, if we would endow our school 
with a speech environment, and thus 
make speech training a practical one. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Is education ever complete without some 
sort of industrial training? Education is three- 
fold—that of the head, hand, and heart—and 
with either left out we would be handicapped 
and not what our Creator intended we should 
be. It has been our aim to teach every boy 
and girl first to be industrious, and that labor 
is honorable, and that regardless of one’s 
means he should have industrial training, and 
to this end we have four industrial depart- 
ments for the boys, where we endeavor to 
teach at least the rudiments and primary prin- 
ciples of the trades or industries studied. It 
is to be regretted that most of our pupils leave 
school too young to be considered experts in 
the trades studied, but it is gratifying to note 
that almost all of them do acquire a habit of 
work that enables them to go out and become 
self-supporting, and many of them attain suc- 
cess in the various vocations. It is believed 


that a larger per cent of the deaf become self- 
supporting and make a greater success than 
their hearing brothers and sisters brought up 
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under the same environments—indeed, under 
the same roof—and we naturally attribute this 
to their training—E. McKay Goopwin, Su- 
perintendent North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, Morganton. 


ELIMINATE “DUMB” AND “MUTE” 


Here are a few sentences from an article 
written 30 years ago by the father of a deaf 
girl. We copy from the American Annals of 
the Deaf for January, 1885. 

To call them (the deaf) dumb is to 
put them into the category of brutes. This is 
just the category in which our half-civilized 
Saxon progenitors did virtually reckon these 
unfortunates. In common with all preceding 
and contemporaneous races, they supposed the 
speechless to be stupid, brutish, mentally im- 
becile. Such was the primary signification of 
the word ‘dumb.’ To be sure, the in- 
creased knowledge of the present day has 
toned down the original and worst significance 
of the word; but it is still fraught with de- 
basing and disparaging associations in the pop- 
ular mind; and as long as an epithet germane 
only to brutes is applied to a single specific 
class of humans, so long will that class be un- 
consciously regarded as not quite human by 
the unthinking, and so long will our teachers, 
when escorting pupils in their walks, be liable 
to annoyance from the cry of street gamins, 
“There go the dummies!” 


LIP-READING CLASSES AT THE PANAMA 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


On April 5, in the Education Building, on 
the Exposition grounds, Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
had the pleasure of successfully starting the 
first classes of students of the art of lip-read- 
ing. Four pupils were enrolled in each of the 
two demonstration classes of beginners and 
five pupils joined the advanced class. The 
class talk given by Mrs. Trask to the advanced 
pupils included an excellent description of the 
arrangement of the works of art in the Fine 
Arts Building, illustrated with large photo- 
graphs. She told how the interesting Ameri- 
can historical exhibit is arranged in chronolog- 
ical sequence; spoke of the 3,000 paintings and 
drawings and 2,000 or more prints and some 
600 pieces of sculpture shown in the section 
allotted to the United States, and how twelve 
artists, who are leaders in their respective 
lines, were given an entire gallery in which to 
exhibit their work. She mentioned different 
characteristics seen in the paintings sent from 
foreign lands, and how the foreign exhibits, 
as a rule, are of contemporaneous work, the 
most notable exception being China. China 
sent a great many old paintings, for their 
painting as an art is older than the Christian 
era. In future lesson talks Mrs. Trask will 
talk of the work of individual artists. 
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SPEECH -READING DEPENDS MORE UPON USE THAN 
ACTUAL TEACHING 


BY ARTHUR J. STORY 


HE value of speech-reading to the 

deaf child is the use he finds he can 
make of it in understanding those around 
him. As fully as possible that value 
should be made evident to the learner in 
his earliest attempts. This indicates con- 
stant practice on his part. In speech- 
reading, as in many other subjects, the 
tendency is for the teacher to do too 
much. Professor Ferreri says, “The 
teaching of speech-reading is not possi- 
ble without an exaggeration of the move- 
ment of the lips and consequent altera- 
tion of the synthetic optic images of the 
word and sentence, which if it renders 
the reading of the elements easier in the 
beginning is, however, injurious to the 
reading of speech, which is the object of 
the school for the deaf. Therefore 
speech-reading is not to be taught, but 
only to be practised.” 

In this necessary practise speech can- 
not be flooded upon the deaf child in the 
hope that because of its plenteousness 
and reiteration his eye will come to rec- 
ognize its myriad pictures on the face. 
The young hearing child, learning to rec- 
ognize speech through hearing it, is not 
served thus; but, almost unconsciously, 
suitable selections are made for him from 
the wealth of language possessed by those 
who speak to him. His age and develop- 
ment guide the selection. A similar re- 
gard to the conditions of the deaf child, 
which are peculiar to himself, must be 
shown, and a suitable selection of spoken 
language should be made by the teacher. 





* From “Speech-reading and Speech for the 
Deaf,” including a preface by Dr. W. H. Addi- 
son and a chapter on “The Language Centers,” 
by James Kerr Love, of Glasgow. A book for 
the use of teachers and others interested in 
the oral training of deaf children. 195 pages. 
London, 1915. Copies will be mailed by the 
Volta Bureau on receipt of $1.25. Schools de- 
siring this valuable text-book should place 
orders at once. A second shipment is ordered 
from England. One school purchased 30 copies. 


That the child should need this guidance 
from the teacher goes without saying. 

A definite plan should generally char- 
acterize the lead given by the teacher to 
the young learner of speech-reading, and 
the development should, as far as possi- 
ble, proceed from the seen to the unseen, 
from speech easily visible on the front of 
the mouth to that formed at the back, 
which is mainly read from reflex indica- 
tions. But during this procedure any 
word or simple sentence relating to cur- 
rent circumstances or activities should be 
used at any time. Every exercise should 
be capable of being really used—that is, 
of conveying meaning. 

In speaking to the child it is not neces- 
sary to use any speech that is grammat- 
ically incorrect, nor is it wise to disturb 
its natural accented or emphatic values. 
Its simplicity should, of course, be regu- 
lated to the stage of development of the 
child of the time. The full language 
forms used may not be entirely known; 
but certain parts will stand out—the 
nouns, the verbs, etc.—and the general 
sense thus become known. As the knowl- 
edge of language construction develops 
these missed parts will be read also. This 
is precisely what happens in the case of 
the young speech-hearer. 

The great point is to induce the child 
to attempt to read speech from the lips, 
to recognize that what he sees has mean- 
ing, and in this way to set up the habit 
of the use of speech-reading. This lead- 
ership of the child, in his efforts to fol- 
low the meanings of speech from its vis- 
ible indications, demands more from the 
teacher than lessons in reading the sounds 
and combinations of speech call for; but 
it is the only way to develop in him the 
full intellectual value of speech-reading. 

In cases of difficulty in recognizing any 
particular sound it may be necessary to 
deal separately with it; but so far as is 
possible the development of the power of 
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speech-reading should be in connections 
capable of meaning to the child, so that 
the psychic element should continuously 
accompany the physically visible. 


IS SPEECH-READING PROPERLY DEVELOPED ? 


In most schools very considerable time 
is devoted to the teaching of speech, and 
lessons are frequently given in speech- 
reading, while it is rightly claimed that 
every lesson should involve speech-read- 
ing. But not withstanding all this the 
question may fairly be asked, “Are the 
deaf children in our schools properly 
trained in speech-reading?”’ Is the time 
devoted to the subject employed in the 
most profitable manner? They are most 
laboriously taught speech, but they have 
in most cases really to attain to whatever 
facility they ultimately develop in speech- 
reading largely by their own effort and 
imagination in transposing the terms of 
speech from those of touch to those of 
sight. 

Children who have special advantages 
in the direction of well-developed powers 
of observation, mental quickness, or what 
may be called the “language sense,” de- 
tect these transpositions of terms for 
themselves and associate them with their 
meanings. The deaf actually “pick up,” 
more or less, their knowledge of the ap- 
pearances of speech during the time they 
are learning to utter its elements. But it 
should be remembered that each pos- 
sesses a distinct code of elements either 
of sight or touch. 

In the absence of definite and scientific 
training in speech-reading the child is 
forced to rely upon the felt sensations of 
this own speech while attempting to read 
that of others. He is actually encouraged 
to do so by the teacher’s insistence upon 
the repetition of every word spoken to 
him. The effort to read speech independ- 
ently of this and directly from its visible 
appearances on the face is not made. 
This is undoubtedly a most serious bar- 
rier in the way of efficient speech-read- 
ing. It means that in order to under- 
stand a speaker that which is seen must 
be translated into that which is felt. 
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Any method of recognizing language 
which necessitates a translation of any 
kind before it reaches the mind is neces- 
sarily inefficient. The facial indications 
of speech apart from those felt should 
be directly suggestive of meaning, and 
should ultimately come themselves to be 
read without the necessity of converting ~ 
their external evidences into internal 
ones. To accomplish this silent speech- 
reading, the pupil must be trained to 
know exactly what to look for on the 
face. What that is, is not necessarily 
that which commands his chief effort in 
forming speech; indeed, in the majority 
of sounds it is distinctly not so. 

For illustration, in speech the sound 
ee demands the use of the tongue as its 
chief agent, and the attention of the child 
is necessarily most concerned with its use. 
But in reading the sound from the lips 
other indications, sympathetic or inci- 
dental to the main action of the tongue, 
have to be recognized. These are the 
narrow opening of the mouth and the ex- 
tended appearance of the lips. In many 
other sounds a similar divergence be- 
tween the characteristics of articulation 
and of speech-reading may be observed. 

In k, g, ng the tongue again is the or- 
gan mostly concerned in speech, but this 
is quite unseen in reading these sounds. 
It is therefore apparent that the recogni- 
tion of speech on the organs implies, as 
has been before pointed out, an almost 
completely different set of elements from 
those necessary in the formation of 
speech. These should be pointed out to 
the learner. Observation can only be ac- 
curate when the observer is consciously 
aware of that which he is seeking. 

In the development of speech itself we 
are not quite certain that the child is suffi- 
ciently helped. In speech-reading we are 
sure he is not. The intellectual element 
is largely overlooked, and because of this 
the practically impossible is often at- 
tempted. For instance, the distinctions 
between associated sounds, such as p and 
b, t and d, and n; k, g, and ng and others, 
occupy much time in order to secure their 
distinctive recognition on the lips in 
speech-reading. 
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In the mechanical reading of speech 
this is practically impossible; they can 
only be recognized by the principle of 
the “survival of the fittest,” the fittest be- 
ing that which context, intelligently ap- 
praised, selects to make sense. Thus the 
intellectual nature of speech-reading be- 
comes apparent. It is really sense-read- 
ing; the effort to appreciate meaning 
from the indications of the face. 

This fact is perhaps not sufficiently 
recognized when the teacher insists upon 
the exact reproduction of his own words 
in the very order in which he gave them. 
Whatever words the child may use in his 
proof of the appreciation of the idea 
communicated to him by the teacher 
should be accepted, so long as they indi- 
cate that the idea has been understood. 
Verbal accuracy can only come from re- 
peated experiences which serve to fix the 
language form or forms. 

It does not appear to be encouraging 
to a child, when he has grasped the mean- 
ing of a communication, to have the 
whole thread of his thought disturbed by 
an insistence upon a particular order of 
words. Even when full powers of lan- 
guage expression have been acquired, the 
freedom to express an understood idea 
in any proper form of words other than 
those used by the teacher should be al- 
lowed. Hearing people in listening to a 
speaker do not concern themselves with 
the order of his words, but they do with 
the meaning he seeks to impart. The 
mechanical aspect of speech - reading 
should be reduced and the intellectual 
value more insistently cultivated. 

Then, too, the anxiety of the teacher 
to help the pupil often leads him to exag- 
gerate the action of his organs in speak- 
ing to his pupils. If they read his lips 
when so used, it is not success; for no 
one else will take the trouble to do so, 
and fortunately the child has not to spend 
his life entirely with his teacher. 

Speech-reading must be made more in- 
telligent to the child than it now gener- 
ally is. Its appeal must be direct, and 
nothing will promote this so much as 
earlier education, for at such a stage 
speech is not practicable. The practically 
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impossible—the attempt to distinguish 
between related sounds by mere physical 
observation—must be eliminated from 
our procedures and the exercise of the 
child’s intelligence given full play. 

The teacher in his manner of speaking 
must be natural in his vocal action, 
though it may be necessary to reduce the 
speed of speaking in the earlier stages. 
Definite assistance, leading the child to 
know what to look for, should be given. 
The training of speech-reading should be 
as carefully provided for as that of 
speech, and such training, like that in 
speech, should be regular and continuous 
throughout the whole school period. 

Believing that speech-reading must be 
acquired more through its use than by 
teaching, the acceptance of any proof of 
the child’s appreciation of the words ad- 
dressed to him is important, for the value 
thus personally realized will certainly in- 
duce him to make the necessary attempts. 


“EDUCATED GUESSWORK” 


It has been said that speech-reading is 
“educated guesswork ;” and it is perfectly 


true that an element which may in the 


minds of some partake of this nature is 
and always will be inseparable from and 
necessary to the success of the effort to 
understand speech without hearing it. 
But a similar element enters into the ap- 
preciation of heard speech. Those who 
hear make no effort to become aware of 
every sound or even of every word used. 
Every intellectual requirement is satisfied 
if only the general sense of the observa- 
tion is caught. Speech-hearing would be- 
come a most exhausting process if this 
were otherwise. 

Hearing people have grown accus- 
tomed to the sounds used in speech, to 
the sound movements of words, and to 
the word movements of sentences. Their 
developed thought anticipates and fol- 
lows the salient parts of what they hear. 
They cannot without conscious effort re- 
peat the actual sequence of words in a 
remark just addressed to them, but they 
can tell what was said. They follow the 
general sense and “guesswork” does the 
rest. Exactly the same thing happens in 
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the case of deaf persons reading rapid 
finger-spelling. They do not become 
aware of every letter formed. They 
would never read rapidly spelled lan- 
guage if they did. 

Far from being a reproach to speech- 
reading, this ability to fill in gaps by 
thought and from known forms of lan- 
guage represents its highest attainment 
and constitutes the proper aim of the 
teacher in developing the art. So far as 
possible, the deaf at a proper period in 
their training should know and recognize 
every detail of vocal expression, and this 
more from the point of view of correc- 
tion and perfection than of continuous 
use in reading from the lips. 

What has been termed “guesswork”’ is 
really the intelligent appreciation of con- 
text, the exercise of the language sense. 
In natural speech certain parts stand out 
prominently to the ear and, in a relative 
sense, also to the eye. These are more 
readily appreciated than the less accen- 
tuated or slurred parts and give the clue 
to the meaning of what is said. Thus 
the meaning of the accented words, “doc- 
tor—coming—tomorrow,”’ in the sentence 
“the doctor is coming tomorrow,” is quite 
clear, and its full grammatical expression 
by the pupil should be a simple matter. 

This reasoning from context is essen- 
tially a faculty of mind. It is the basis 
of advanced forms of expression, the 
genesis of the idiomatic and the abstract. 
In the development of language it is the 
secret of expansion and_ originality. 
Thus in the sentence, “a plate is round,” 
the final word represents primarily a vis- 
ible quality belonging to the plate. But 
place it in a different context, “the doctor 
has gone on his round,” “he looked round 
the room,” or “Drake sailed round the 
world.” The deduction of the specific 
meanings in these new environments as 
distinct from the first usage of the word 
must be from context—the relation of 
the primary concrete idea to other factors 
and the consequent formulation of the 
new concept. 

As a matter of fact, in every exercise 
of the mind, whether language or speech- 
reading, context must influence and as- 
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sist. Nothing less than intelligent reason- 
ing from recognized elements, whether 
of sounds or words or sentences, can lead 
to any satisfactory facility either of lan- 
guage or speech-reading. Speech-read- 
ing is the substitute for speech-hearing, 
and its development is retarded by weav- 
ing into it conditions which do not mani- 
fest themselves in speech-hearing. 

In our lessons we should be quite con- 
tent if the sense of our exercises were 
given, even if the actual wording of the 
reproduction differed from that we gave. 
That refinement which laid it down that 
the deaf child should lip-read Latin as 
freely as English lost sight of the intel- 
lectual nature of the art and, for the mat- 
ter of that, of life itself. 





SUMMER TRAINING FoR THE Harp or HEar- 
ING.—During the summer months many hard- 
of-hearing persons find time to devote to a 
study of lip-reading, because social and other 
functions do not demand so much attention. 
The Volta Bureau will send, free of charge, 
the names of the nearest’ trained teachers of 
lip-reading to any person desiring same, not 
only during the vacation months, but at any 
time during the year. 








Montessori SUMMER CoursE.—Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, Directress of Torresdale House, 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa., will have a sum- 
mer course during the month of July. In- 
struction will be given in the theory and use 
of the Montessori materials to resident or non- 
resident students. An illustrated folder giving 
details will be sent on request. 





“The White Mountain Camps” is the title of 
a handsome pamphlet of 54 pages illustrating 
and describing the Davidson summer camps, 
better known as Camp Chocorua for boys, 
Camp Zufrieden for adults, and Camp Larcom 
for girls, all near Tamworth, N. H. Parents 
looking for a desirable summer outing place 
should write to Dr. S. G. Davidson, Tamworth, 
for a copy. 





A life membership costs only $50, and no 
more acceptable gift can be made in many in- 
stances. If you have a deaf brother or a deaf 
sister or a deaf friend, send in $50 and we will 
notify the one you name of your serviceable 
gift. Life members receive THe Vorta RE- 
view regularly without further payment and 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of active 
members. Only one payment in a lifetime. 
No annual dues or other payments. 
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SUMMER TRAINING SCHOOLS 





For TEACHERS OF Lip-READING.—Mr. Edward 
B. Nitchie is planning to hold his special sum- 
mer normal course for teachers of lip-reading 
the last three weeks of August, beginning 
August II, at 10 a.m. The course consists of 
lectures on the physiological and psychological 
problems to be met in teaching lip-reading, on 
methods of solving these problems, and on the 
adaptation of his system and that of others to 
the preferred methods; also of demonstration 
work on the pupils in the school and discus- 
sions thereon. The course is open only to 
teachers and will be held at his school, 18-20 
East 4Ist street, New York City. Correspond- 
ence is solicited with any one interested. 





SUMMER TRAINING CLASS IN THE MULLER- 
Wa.tLeE MetHop.—In response to various ap- 
plicttions from teachers of the deaf who wish 
to introduce this method into their schools, 
another special summer training course will be 
held this year. Lessons will be given by Miss 
Bruhn at the Miuller-Walle School, in Boston, 
Mass., beginning June 14, IQI5. 

The growing demand for the Miiller-Walle 
method in the schools for the deaf all over 
the United States has proved its great value. 
It is especially suitable for the upper grades, 
but is also being successfully used with any 
pupils who have acquired a certain command 
of language. 

SUMMER TRAINING CLASS FOR INSTRUCTION 
IN THE CORRECTION OF STAMMERING AND OTHER 
SPEECH IMPERFECTIONS. — Beginning June 22, 
Mrs. Frank A. Reed will conduct a special 
training class for teachers, preparing them to 
take charge of departments in the public 
schools for the correction of stammering and 
other speech imperfections along scientific and 
educational lines. 

There will be six weeks of instruction and 
two weeks of clinic work. The Reed School 
is admirably situated in the center of one of 
Detroit’s finest residential districts, away from 
disturbing influences of every kind. It is 
easily accessible at all hours—day or night— 
by three car lines. For details address The 
Reed School, 383-395 Hubbard Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. See also “Speech Impediments 
and Their Correction in the Public Schools of 
Detroit,” by Mrs. Frank A. Reed, THe Vorta 
Review, January, I915. 





A Summer School for Teachers will be held 
at Clarke School, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
from June 10 to July 7, inclusive. The pro- 
gram reads: “Daily session of four hours. 
During the first two weeks two hours are given 
to observation of class work and two hours to 
study of methods. During the last two weeks 
the entire daily session is given to the study 


of methods. No student is admitted to the 
class who has not had at least one year’s ex- 
perience in teaching the deaf by the oral 
method. A certificate of attendance is given 
at the close of the course. The charge for 
tuition is fifty dollars. As the size of the class 
is necessarily limited, it would be well that on 
receipt of this circular definite application for 
membership should be made to Caroline A. 
Yale, Principal of Clarke School. The date 
for the holding of the summer school has 
been fixed so as to allow two weeks of obser- 
vation of class work before the close of the 
regular school term. This fixes the date of 
opening a few days before Commencement at 
Smith College, and it is therefore difficult to 
secure accommodations during that period. 
For this reason it would be well to make ar- 
rangements for board as soon as possible. A 
list of boarding places will be furnished on 
request.” 





The Central Institute for the Deaf, Vande- 
venter avenue and Westminster Place, Saint 
Louis, Missouri, offers a Summer Normal 
Training Course, to be given June 15 to July 
15, 1915. Admission to the class will be open 
only to those who have had some teaching ex- 
perience with deaf children. Inexperienced 
persons could not be prepared in four weeks 
to take up the oral teaching of the deaf. 
Those, however, who have been in the school- 
room, and who, through lack of training, have 
been unable adequately to meet the problems 
which are peculiar to the instruction of the 
deaf, will profit through discussion of these 
difficulties and through observation of work 
carried on by teachers of wider experience. 
Candidates for the class are invited to suggest 
subjects for discussion. 

The regular course will occupy the four 
weeks from June 15 to July 15. Members of 
the class who wish additional observation will 
be welcome at any time after the first of June. 
The course will include Visible Speech, Sense 
Training, Graded Work in Language, Voice 
Training, Speech Development, Corrective 
Methods in Speech and Language, Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Organs of Speech and 
Hearing, Functional Tests, Conservation of 
Residual Hearing, etc. Tuition fee, fifty dol- 
lars. 

Board and room in the vicinity of the school 
can be had for from twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars per month for single rooms, and at 
correspondingly lower rates for double rooms. 
Accommodations will be procured for students 
if desired. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Ethel M. Hilliard, Principal. 





“Time makes more converts than reason.”— 
Paine. 
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TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 


MARCH 1, 1915. 


| 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


United States 


No. of 


Pupils 

Ae NE, Fees Che Mie e Cid sa SS saa eee ead 13843 
ae Ore eer er re 11002 
2841 


Pen NS HONOR os Ko ek vid he ees re nllens 


TAUGHT SPEECH : 
Speech used as means of instruction.............. 
Speech not used as means of instruction .......... 
Not stated (whether used or not)..............-6- 


SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 


In School-room— Outside— 

Be yc. ya aake TEE ee ee 
ST RSE see Ae | PR ere mre oat 
IS SOE ae et tre ee WE do teSe es tebe esos 
NRG rs ete you Subs Me ScbWowe ou'sk x wnee 
UN A Si ee Gee fr rate | Sa ae 

| SEN BEES S See re 
Uncelassified........ WMS hor: bred ate eeu 


3806 
167 
5015 
185 
510 
975 
80 


| Canada 


Per cent No. of 


of Pupils Pupils 


100. 


TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


MARCH 1, 1915. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Per cent 
of Pupils 





0 923 | 100.0 
79.5 634 | 68.7 
20.5 289 31.3 

| -| 
77.6 618 | 67.0 
1.7 16 | 1.7 
0.2 — | 
| 
27.5 386 41.8 
1.2 - ote 
36.2 203 22.0 
1.3 = | — 
3.7 12 1.3 
7.1 17 1.9 
06 ate te 
FOR THE DEAF, 




















United States Canada 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE ig 
(See diagrams, pp. 201 and 202) Papite | Ber nent Papiis Der cent 
Diagrams School-room Outside 
Mee eek cee _ Pr eeeeee oe aan 3806 27.5 386 41.8 
RT MSR etn ee eee 2 Dobe: vos auean cbibe kd 3806 27 5 386 41.8 
We seed a RINGO: San Bh Re a ae 
Rs pie ecwieg's Re RRR Ns UE a RD 185 1.3 _ “= 
BO 4 Gone e se Se OMAEEND cchobba sbiew sews 352 2.5 — —_— 
i aa py baa DK isk evolu cus Ohue 5015 36.2 203 22.0 
UGE sey cs So eich cea 510 3.7 12 l.d 
RGR AS ES SR 975 (Py 17 1.9 
TIROIOD I ook ccna es Canoes 80 0.6 —_ os 
ESS RO eR ag hes et ae Ty RE OEE 6a SERS woos ib wed 6580 47.6 232 25.2 








Symbols employed in above Table : 
Ss Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1915 


























’ 


ScHOoL-RooM USAGE United States Canada 
without reference to outside instruction 
| No. of Bins antil No. of p . 
(See diagrams, pp. 201 and 202) | Pupils i ins Pupils als 
REED ie | 2 
Diagrams School-room Outside 
SP ciewex eek in PAS wi iicbeberee ewes 3806 27 .5 386 41.8 
Dircvns omekes PTE Serpe eo i67 | 1.2 — — 
Ae <a a ati ook ota'w wea | 5015 36.2 203 22.0 
Lane. 4; Wet Bi, os oc cssactirs eca «ieee | 8988 64.9 589 63.8 
roe MS cot one akan ou 185 1.S —_ — 
RR "BOER BE | 510 3.7 12 1.3 
|— a = 
Line ©, "Foeah Bi. oes 264s oa Soe es 695 5.0 12 1.3 
SSS ete eese Sas ao Woe eb Sete 975 43 17 1.9 
Unelowsited. WB eo csks cckcscias | SO 0.6 a 
Linn’ 0; Tuleh Gs ates ee | 1055 7.7 17 1.9 


Symbols employed in above Table : 

Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
S Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


RRR 


EXPLANATION 


The statistics in Tables II, III, 1V, and V were compiled from replies to the following queries : 
Query 1. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both in the school-room and outside, 
WH 8s ku pupils, 
Query 2. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room ; but SPELLING 
(without sign-language) also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop in- 
struction, ete., with...... pupils. 
SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but SPELLING 
and SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruc- 
Com, C86, WitResis as pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used both in the school-room and 
outside, with......pupils. 
Query 5. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used in the school-room ; but SIGN- 
LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruction, etc., 


oo 


Query 


WH> 4k e4 pupils. 

Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in the school-room and out- 
side, with ...... pupils. 

Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used as a means of instruction 
(their general education being carried on by silent methods), ...... pupils. 

Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught articulation or speech, 
ok 5 oor pupils. ’ 

Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 1, 1915. Total, ........ pupils, 


NOTES 


(1) Cal., Los Angeles. “The total does not include the pupils in high school.”’—-M. E. Bennett. 

(2) Cal., Oakland. Telegraph Ave. School. Statistics for 1914. 

(3) D. C., Washington. Gallaudet College. President Percival Hall writes: “I am sending you 
statistics requested in regard to speech-teaching in the Kendall School and in Gallaudet College. It 
is difficult to divide our students in Gallaudet College according to your schedule. The 85 students 
put down as being taught speech means the total number who are actually receiving articulation 
lessons or using speech more or less in their recitation work. In many cases this use of speech is 
not very considerable. The 16 students given as using speech use this method of communication 
largely and habitually, but nearly all understand spelling and signs and use them to some extent.” 

(4) Ga., Cave Spring. Returns of 1914. 

(5) Ind., Indianapolis. Richard O. Johnson writes that the total includes 66 kindergarten pupils. 

(6) La., Chinchuba. Sister M. Alma notes that six of the pupils included under Query 6 use 
“lip-reading, spelling, and sign-language.”’ 

(7) Mich., Marquette. Miss Mabel Cliff returns 6 pupils under Query 1, 6 under Query 4, and 2 
under Query 7; total, 6, We have credited all the pupils under Query 1. 
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(8) Mich., Saginaw, Miss Kinney reports 11 pupils under Query 1, 11 under Query 4; total, 11; 
and asks: “What does spelling mean as used here?’ It means finger spelling. We have credited all 
the pupils to Query 1. 


(9) Minn., Minneapolis. Marion C. Johnson writes: “The above report does not include the 
stammerers. Since September 1, 1914, up to present date I have handled 36 pupils.” 


(10) Miss., Jackson. Returns of 1914. Returns for 1915 received too late for incorporation in 
the table. Mr. Dobyns reports a total of 172 pupils; taught speech, 76; not taught speech, 96. 
Query 2, 13; Query 3, 59; Query 7, 4 

(11) Mo., St. Louis. Garrison Ave. The school authorities write: ‘Force crippled here through 


ger Returns about same as last year.’”” We use the latest returns from this school, which were 
or 1912. 


(12) N. H., Tamworth. Mr. 8. G. Davidson writes: ‘These figures refer only to the deaf pupils 
in the school and, of course, do not include the hearing ones.” 


(13) N. J., Jersey City. Miss Grace Thayer reports one pupil under Query 8 taught by writing, 
and adds, “This pupil is both deaf and mentally defective.” She writes: “I take no hearing pupils, 
as we have classes for the mentally defective in this city. I also have in my class three others who 
are slightly defective, but I succeed in teaching them speech. This is an ungraded class.” 

(14) N. M., Santa Fe. Returns of 1914. 


(15) N. Y., Albany. Quincy McGuire reports 52 pupils under Query 1, 47 under Query 7, but a 
total of only 52. We have credited all the pupils under Query 1. 

(16) N. Y., Buffalo School. Sister Mary Anne Burke reports 156 pupils under Query 3, 156 
under Query 5, but a total of only 156. We have credited all the pupils under Query 3. 


(17) N. Y., West 187th St. Returns of 1914. 


(18) N. Y., Rochester. Dr. Westervelt reports under Query 2 that this method is used in all 
classes part of every day. 176 pupils returned under Query 4: 176 pupils returned under Query 7, 
but a total of only 176 in all. We have credited all the pupils in this school under Query 4. 

(19) Ohio, Ashtabula. Miss Ethel Owens writes: “In reply to your inquiry concerning my sta- 
tistical report, stating that two pupils were taught by silent methods alone, etc., I wish to say that 
they are deaf pupils and are quite deficient, so that they can neither talk nor read the lips.” 


(20) Ohio, Cincinnati, 1605 Madison Road. Miss Mary 8S. Breckinridge writes: “At present I 
have no pupil who, strictly speaking, should be reported as deaf and under instruction py speech, 
Some of my pupils come for lip-reading only, having learned to speak before the loss of hearing. Of 
the hearing pupils who come for articulation I have made no record on the report.” 


(21) Ohio, Cleveland. Miss Grace C. Burton reports that the pupil returned under Query 4 is 
blind as well as deaf. 


(22) Okla., Sulphur. Returns of 1914. Returns for 1915 received too late for incorporation in 
the table. Mr. Frank Read, Jr., reports: Total, 216 pupils; taught speech, 117; not taught speech, 
99. Query 3, 117. 

(23) Okla., Taft School. Returns of 1914. 


d (24) Ore., Salem. Annals statistics of January, 1915. Returns for 1915 received too late for 
incorporation in the table. Mr. E. 8. Tillinghast reports: Total, 94 pupils; taught speech, 69; not 
taught speech, 25. Query 1, 34; Query 3, 35. 

(25) Penn., Mt. Airy. Dr. Crouter reports that the two pupils returned under Query 4 are 
blind as well as deaf. 


(26) Penn., Pittsburgh. Returns of 1914. 


(27) S. C., Cedar Spring. Dr. Walker reports 42 pupils under Query 4, but, as he adds that 
the sign-language is used in chapel exercises, etc., we have placed them all under Query 5. 

(28) S. D., Sioux Falls. Mr. Howard W. Simpson returns 62 pupils under Query 3, 62 under 
Query 5, and 25 under Query 8, with a total.of only 87 pupils in all. And the total taught speech 
is only 62. We have credited the 62 pupils taught speech under Query 3. 

(29) Tex., Austin (School for Colored). Returns of 1913. 

(30) Utah, Ogden. Mr. Frank M. Driggs writes: ‘“‘We have one class of 8 manual pupils. In 
this class no speech is used at all. We have one class of 7 pupils, of whom 4 are oral, 3 manual. 
Both speech and spelling are used in this class.” 

(31) Va., Newport News. Returns of 1914. 


(32) Wis., Appleton. Miss Hannah I. Gardner writes: ‘Enrollment 15, of which 7 are defective 
speech pupils.’ Only the 8 deaf pupils are recorded in this year’s report. 

(33) Wis., Kenosha. Miss Katherine Reed reports a total of 11 pupils in this school, of whom 2 
are deaf, 4 hard of hearing, with speech; 3 stammerers, and 2 with defective speech. Only the 6 
deaf pupils are reported. 

(34) Wis., La Crosse. Miss Lois L. Stevens reports 11 pupils under Query 1 and 11 under 
Query 4, with a total of only 11 in all. We have credited all the pupils under Query 1. 


(35) Wis., Platteville. Miss Mary Miller returns 8 pupils under Query 1, 8 under Query 2, and 
8 under Query 4, with a total of only 8 pupils in all. We have credited all the pupils under Query 1. 


(36) Wis., St. Francis. Returns of 1914. Returns for 1915 received too late for incorporation 
in the table. Rev. M. M. Gerend reports: Total, 70 pupils; taught speech, 53; not taught speech, 17 
Query 1, 4 pupils; Query 3, 42; Query 6, 7. ‘ 

(37) Wis., West Superior. Miss Mary E. Duggan reports 11 pupils, 5 of whom are deaf and 6 
are hearing children, with defective speech. 


(38) Miss Mabel Bigney, Mt. Pleasant School, Vancouver, British Columbia, writes under date 
of April 12, 1915: “A class for the deaf was started on March 1 in one of the public-school buildings 
by the Vancouver School Board. I have eight pupils, all beginners. and I teach them by the oral 
method. They are ail bright, interesting pupils.” 


(39) Washington, Everett. Efforts are being made to establish a day school for the deaf. Four 
pupils have been obtained and two more are expected to enroll, 
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UNITED STATES.—STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ‘tO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
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1, Percentage taught speech; 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure 
oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-ianguage used in the school-room. Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 
































Taught | Speech ere : Taught by Speech School-room Usage 
Year Speech Used Used* 8 Sst ssst s | sst | ssst 
1 3 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 
SR ee iris Saray Ee 7994 7373 621 2153 278 4942 3911 2038 1424 
Serie eae ore 8145 7679 466 2279 252 5148 4274 1682 17238 
ee RE RITE Oe eae 8320 7852 468 2559 393 5100 5067 1521 1264 
BS « CRN 6 Kase ee ign 8451 8010 441 2412 304 5294 5389 1304 1317 
on af he EN ee 8872 8496 376 2631 279 5586 5758 1458 1280 
ROR, sc ewe Ce uon eae ee 9132 S884 248 2830 290 5764 5998 1733 1153 
EE are’ d «be 0 oy Oe eee 9402 9180 222 2976 408 5796 6514 1354 1312 
Ere errr es 9588 9227 361 3203 320 5704 7172 1003 1052 
a RR re eee ae 10009 9700 309 3545 328 5827 7496 884 1320 
sn  SREROR ETE EAS 10481 10274 149 3569 294 6411 7955 866 1453 
i AE yy eG Se 11002 10738 264 3806 352 6580 8988 695 1055 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 

SOIR meee 69.1 63.7 5.4 18.6 2.4 42.7 33.8 17.6 12.3 
SO SPER eT ee 69.0 65.0 4.0 19.3 2.1 43.6 36.2 14.2 14.6 
od SPEER 70.1 66.1 4.0 19.9 3.3 42.9 42.7 12.8 10.6 
BOOG Sebo e oe CHA e we 70.9 67.2 3.7 20.2 2.6 44.4 45.2 11.0 11.0 
2, A ee ee ee oo 72.2 69.1 3.1 21.4 2.3 45.4 46.8 11.9 10.4 
BOR seis ee ewes 73.1 71.1 2.0 22.6 2.3 46.2 48.0 13.9 9.2 
oo Serre vie oe 74.5 72.7 1.8 23.6 3.2 45.9 51.6 10.7 10.4 
2) SPOR Seder ayer 75.4 oa eee * 25.2 2.5 44.8 56.4 7.9 8.2 
hE PR EROS LS 76.2 73.9 2.3 27.0 2.5 44.4 57.1 6.7 10.1 
Dt ee eres ei 77.6 76.1 » ee 26.4 2.2 47.5 58.9 6.4 10.8 
Co ea er ee 79.5 77.6 1.9 27.5 2.5 47.6 64.9 5.0 Be 




















* Column 3. “not used,” includes all cases where it is not known that speech is used as a means of 
instruction. + Columns 5 and 8 include unclassified cases taught by SS. {Columns 6 and 9 include 
unclassified cases taught by SSS. 

The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each case immediately under them and 
the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. 

1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 

2. Speech wsed as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). 

3. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as a means of instruction, Curve not shown on diagram. 
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CANADA.—-STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
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1, Percentage taught speech; 2 


2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure 


oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 


9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. Lines 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


5, 5, and 8 omitted. 


















































Taught | Speech rs Taught by Speech School-room Usage 
y mpeesh yoo Used* s | ss sss s ss | sss 
ear 
1 2 i 4 | 5 6 ? 8 9 
| 
AS ba ok kiosks ok eB 346 273 73 174 76 23 255 — 18 
ORL 4 ck Sie: Wigan o> wee 408 296 112 183 69 41 254 —- 42 
PS ius vo alee ® te 421 301 120 246 — 55 259 8 34 
BUN a hone oS wh ea > 30 487 386 101 271 22 93 333 13 40 
o_o Re operas 483 381 102 193 94 94 360 16 5 
PE aoe seas Hee a 491 412 79 286 23 103 395 10 7 
ie ait Si ae ed wh et 517 451 66 322 —- 129 425 22 4 
Chk + oa bw bee oe 549 §21 28 317 — 204 455 — 66 
| Eo re erg 558 542 16 321 — 231 475 62 5 
I ae er ee ae 576 550 26 295 81 174 526 17 7 
Se PRA yo laces 634 618 16 386 — 232 589 2 17 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 

|, SERRE ary ene 49.5 39.1 10.4 24.9 10.9 3.3 36.5 oo 2.6 
SA ea 55.4 40.2 15.2 24.8 9.4 6.0 84.5 — 5.7 
BOSS AD 6 ES Caves doe es 55.7 39.8 15.9 32.5 -— 7.3 34.2 1.1 4.5 
APRS ee 60.0 47.5 12.5 33.4 2.4 11.4 41.0 1.6 4.9 
SOON rants torarar 60.8 48.0 12.8 24.3 11.9 11.8 45.4 2.0 0.6 
SP eae a oe 60.9 51.1 9.8 35.5 2.9 12.8 49.0 1.2 0.8 
SERS tra saree 61.5 53.7 7.8 38.3 a 15.4 50.6 2.6 0.5 
Bs 9-0 bp eee 66.3 62.9 3.4 38.3 — 24.6 55.0 — 7.9 
bk aes bso ub Oe 66.6 64.7 1.9 38 .é — 26.4 56.7 7.4 0.6 
1 STA S eee ee ere 66.9 63.9 3.0 34.3 9.4 20.2 61.1 2.0 0.8 
ARNE SARS FSS ROR oe 68.7 67.0 ee 41.8 — 25.2 63.8 1.3 1.9 

4. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 

5. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 

6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 

SCHOOL-ROOM USAGE. (Without reference to outside instruction.) 


. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
- Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Pomona, CAL, 
To THE Epiror: 

Enclosed find $2 for Tue Vottra Review for 
1915. I have taken this magazine for five or 
six years and it seems one of the essential 
things of my life. I find so many helpful and 
instructive articles in each issue. My ambition 
has ever been to teach the adult deaf to read 
the lips, but lack of physical strength has com- 
pelled me to sacrifice it. The deaf person’s 
greatest trial is lack of companionship, and any 
printed article that helps to bring into our 
lives courage and cheer is worth far more 
than its weight in gold. 

Sincerest wishes for the success of the RE- 
VIEW ! 


February 15, 1915. 


ELIzABETH MILLIKIN. 


St. Pau, Minn., February 17, 1915. 
DEAR Sir: 

Enclosed find draft for $2. ats 
magazine has so improved the last year that 
I feel I cannot afford to be without it. With 
each issue comes such a distinct note of cheer 
and inspiration of which we hard-of-hearing 
folk are so badly in need. 

With best wishes for continued success, 

Respectfully, 
EvizaABETH W. MILLER. 





APRIL 13, I9QI5. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

As one of your subscribers, I wish to ex- 
press my pleasure and frequent help through 
the pages of Tur Votta Review. It occurs to 
me that if you will give publicity to a state- 
ment of my peculiar case some suggestions 
may be made. One peculiarity which I have 
never learned of another hard-of-hearing per- 
son being obliged to contend with is this: I 
cannot hear music as harmony. Though a 
student of music for many years, vocal and 
instrumental; in large choral societies ;‘ having 
sung in church choirs, in oratorios, and opera 
(in the choruses), and having a great love for 
the musical art, soon after my trouble began 
(about eight years ago getting troublesome) 
there was a kind of jar inside, as if something 
moved, and from that time all music, vocal or 
instrumental, sounds like a freak band in a 
minstrel troupe, where each one plays a dif- 
ferent air. Even in church I am not able to 
tell whether the choir is rendering “Old Hun- 
dred” or “Rock of Ages.” Other people with 
defective hearing can enjoy music, but I am 
totally cut off from it; in fact, it is nerve- 
racking to have to hear the sounds which come 
to me from even the most beautiful selection. 

I am of those who hear speech when listen- 
ing carefully to one person; cannot get a con- 
versation with more than one at a time. Am 
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working at home on Mr. Nitchie’s method of 
lip-reading, and am helped by that, but need 
expert instruction, I expect. If you wish to 
state my case briefly, so as to see what comes 
in way of response, you are welcome to use 
what I have said above. With good wishes, 
Sincerely, J. S. H. 


CURRENT NOTES 


Miss ArBAUGH’s Pupits.—Thursday after- 
noon, at the Hotel Dempsey, with Mrs. Church 
Berryman as hostess, the Woman’s Club met, 
carrying out a program of unusual importance 
and particular interest. The subject of study 
for the afternoon was “Education,” and every 
detail of the program was along the line of 
elucidating this general topic. Among those 
participating in the program was Miss Ar- 
baugh, with her class of deaf children, whose 
splendid mental as well as physical develop- 
ment is a proof in itself of this charming 
woman’s ability as a teacher. One of the most 
impressive things about Miss Arbaugh’s dem- 
onstration, aside from the wonderful attain- 
ments of the children, was the love so evident 
in existence between teacher and pupils, that 
seemed to rule the child. One was reminded 
of the beautiful little extract from “Filicaja,” 
translated by Leigh Hunt, which says: 


“She learns their feelings, and their various 
will, 

To this a look, to that a word, dispenses, 

And whether stern or smiling loves them 
still.” 


After seeing Miss Arbaugh with her class, 
one could not doubt the truth of each child’s 
positive and emphatic answer to the question, 
“Were they happy?” for Lubboch, the philos- 
opher, tells us that “Love is the light and sun- 
shine of life.’—From the Macon, Ga., Tele- 
graph, March 7. 





“It is the plain Saxon phrase more than any 
term borrowed from Greek or Roman litera- 
ture that, whether in speech or in writing, goes 
straightest and strongest to men’s heads and 
hearts.”—Lorp STANLEY. 





I contend that we must not turn our great 
public-school system into recruiting stations, 
for the idea is false that war is the supreme 
expression or the necessary school of a na- 
tion’s valor or of a virile world civilization. — 
Joun H. Fin ey, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New York. 





“The wrong which began a thousand years 
ago is as much a wrong as if it began today; 
and the right which originates today is as 
much a right as if it had the sanction of a 
thousand years.”—Paine. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from April) 
WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 
Wharf, whelm, whiff, whiffle, whim, whimper, whimwham, whip. 
Ww. 


This letter has been called a Vowel by some orthoépists,—by others a Con- 
sonant,—and by others both a vowel and a consonant. When W occurs before a 
vowel, it is unquestionably an Articulation; and in other situations, it is either a 
redundant letter, as in flo w, or an auxiliary mark to make up the writing of some 
sound which has no fixed symbol. The combination aw, for instance, sounds 10 
as in saw; ew sounds 12 as in sew, and 13 as in grew; ow sounds 12 in flow, and 
7-13 in now, etc. The only regular sound of W is that of the initial articulation. 

In forming W, the lips are very closely approximated,.—but not necessarily 
projected—and an effort of voice is made, which produces a sound resembling oo, 
but with a more contracted aperture ; and the articulation is finished by the smart 
recoil of the lips to give egress to the succeeding vowel. 

When W is before 00, the combination is rather difficult, from the little scope 
the organs have for the articulative action; the w is in consequence often omitted 
by careless speakers, wool being pronounced ool,—zoman, ooman, etc. The fol- 
lowing experiment will clearly show what the formation of W really is. Sound 
the vowel oo, and, with the thumb and forefinger, momentarily approximate and 
again separate the middle of the lips during the continuance of the sound, and the 
word woo will be pronounced. After a little exercise, the lips will be able to 
originate the necessary action, and perform it with precision and rapidity. 

W and wh occasion many a difficulty to the Stammerer. Sometimes the seat 
of the impediment lies in the production of voice in the w; sometimes in the 
junction of the articulation with the succeeding vowel. The Stammerer, blind to 
the principle that articulations are made by disjunctive actions, jerks his chin 
forcibly upwards; the lips meet and close upon each other, in struggle; while the 
head, eyes, and whole body, partake of the effort, and undergo a paroxysm of 
convulsive action; and it is not until the face is reddened with the straining, and 
the chest almost collapsed, that the sound ungovernably rushes out. 





Be 
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The cure of this distressing impediment must be founded on the clear con- 
viction that the lips cannot produce the sound—that they only modify it, gently 
and instantaneously ; and that consequently, any effort thrown into them is unnat- 
ural, and must be a cause of difficulty. Let the Stammerer but observe the 
mechanism of W from the vowel 00 in the way above described, and the hold of 
the impediment will be at once greatly loosened. Guarded practice and careful 
application of the principle of its articulation will soon obviate the difficulty which 
this element presents. 

The 7th vowel is never heard after W in English. The contracted labial 
aperture for the articulation would render its combination with so open a vowel 
abrupt and harsh; and the more congenial formation No. 10 (aw) is used instead. 
All the other vowel-sounds occur after W. No articulation ever follows it, in 
English. 

W’r is a digraph retained in our orthography, but the w is not sounded. The 
combination is, however, perfectly practicable, and it was no doubt articulated in 
the earlier ages of our language. In the Scottish dialect, both letters are still 
often heard in such words as wretch, wright, etc. 

W combines with the initial articulations, B, D, G, T, K, Th, S, as in buoy, 
dwindle, guava, twice, queen, thwart, sway. 

In the French language, W follows almost all of the articulations: it is heard 
after R in roi, after F in fois, L, in loin, M in moi, N in noir, P in poid, V in voir, 
etc. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


wooes buoy 
ooze boy 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Wafer, waft, warfare, weave, weep, weevil, wife, wipe, wives, wigwam, wolf, woman, 
womb, women, woof, wove. 


F. 


F is formed by apposition of the middle of the lower lip to the edges of the 
upper teeth, followed by the rapid withdrawal of the lip to finish the articulation. 
The breath must not be stopped during the organic contact. The obstruction 
offered by the lip, however, gives the breath sufficient compression in the mouth 
to produce a degree of percussiveness when the lip is removed. We have already 
spoken of the necessity of attending carefully to the labial action, so as to avoid 
redundancy or ungracefulness. An awkward formation of F and V is so common 
as to render a repetition of the caution here necessary. The lip is frequently 
rolled outwards, so as to bring its interior surface against the front of the teeth; 
and the upper lip is twitched up towards the nostrils, to avoid collision with the 
clumsy usurper from below. The mouth is sadly deformed by these ungainly 
actions, and the wriggling lips look in profile like a couple of “uneasie worms,” 
twining in agony. There is nothing in the mechanism of F, or of any articulation, 
or in any combination of sounds in speech, that requires these loose and protrusive 
actions of the lips; they should be studiously avoided by every person of taste. 
The lips should, in all their actions, retain as nearly as possible, the form of the 
dental ranges. For F the upper lip should have no motion; and the under lip 
should merely rise sufficiently to bring its edge against the tips of the upper teeth. 
A too labial formation of the vowels aw, 0, 00, creates an awkwardness in articu- 
lating F in syllables containing these vowels ;—as in awful, wolfish, uvula, over, 
etc. 
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Redundancy of labial action in forming F, aggravated by the upward pressure 
of the jaw, creates a trying difficulty to the Stammerer. F, properly continuous, 
becomes perfectly obstructive, and acquires all the difficulty of P, with a more 
awkward position of the lips: for the lower lip frequently forces its ascent to the 
upper gum, and wedges itself in between that and the upper lip.—But Error is 
too various to be traced in all its vagaries; and the erroneous actions of Stammer- 
ing are so eccentric as to present new features in almost every case. Let the true 
principles of articulation be investigated, and brought in contrast with any error, 
and, if the source of the error be not at once made apparent, the means of re- 
moving it will, at least, be so. 

F is sometimes formed by the close approximation of both lips, instead of the 
lower lip and upper teeth: but the tension of the lips necessary for this formation 
is ungraceful and fettering to the general maxillary action. A loosely formed P 
sounds like F, by the breath not being perfectly intercepted. 


EXERCISE. 


ap fa af pa pa fa fapa pafapa fa pa fa 
pif pip fip fif 
This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 


so serviceable a manual. 
(To be continued ) 


MISS HELEN LOUISE DYER HAS FOUND PICTURES LIKE THE ABOVE VERY USEFUL IN PROMOTING 
CONVERSATION IN THE TEACHING OF SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING IN THE CLASS ROOM 


The children are asked to guess what the group are looking at. It is a lively crab that 
is attracting such close attention. The Review is glad to receive pictures showing the 
activities that children delight in—dynamic pictures. 





